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Behavior Theory and Value 


Stephen C. Pepper 


The Sources of Value. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958. Pp. 


xiv + 732. $8.50. 


Reviewed by E. Oscoop 


Dr. Osgood, who is one of CP’s Con- 
sultants, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Illinois, and Director of 
the Institute of Communications Re- 
search there, is the author of Method 
and Theory in Experimental Psychology 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1953) and, with 
G. J. Suci and P. H. Tannenbaum, of 
The Measurement of Meaning (Univ. 
Illinois Press, 1957). He reviewed B. F. 
Skinner’s Verbal Behavior (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1957; CP, Aug. 1958, 
3, 209-212) and J. P. van de Geer; A 
Psychological Study of Problem Solving 
(Haarlem; CP, July 1958, 3, 197f.). 


— book deals with a philosophical 
problem and is written by a phi- 
losopher, the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in the University of 
California at Berkeley, but psychologists 
will probably feel more at home within 
its pages than most philosophers. They 
will because Pepper uses an essentially 
behavioristic psychology as the founda- 
tion for his conception of value. Indeed. 
writing this book demanded a high de- 
gree of sophistication in behavior the- 
ory, a demand which extends also to the 
reader. 

Pepper explicitly acknowledges his in- 
tellectual indebtedness to Edward Tol- 
man on psychological matters, and one 


can imagine that he spent many stimu- 
lating hours discussing the sources of 
human values with his colleagues at 
Berkeley. Tolman was deeply concerned 
with these problems himself. Pepper also 
acknowledges his indebtedness on philo- 
sophical matters to R. B. Perry, whose 
General Theory of Value (1926) serves 
as the point of departure for the present 
work. Although his disagreements with 
Perry are more prominent throughout 
the book than his agreements, these are 
really on rather fine points, and psy- 
chologists who are not familiar with his 
writings may be astonished at the way 
Perry anticipated much that was later 
to be developed in learning and cog- 
nition theory. 

Pepper’s strategy is to begin with 
a common-sense conception—that any- 
thing commonly called good or bad has 
value—and thence, by analysis of ob- 
servable facts about evaluative behavior, 
to gradually narrow and refine his con- 
ception. He selects purpose rather than 
pleasure as the focus for his analysis, 
on the ground that the former is avail- 
able to systematic observation in be- 
havior, whereas the latter is by nature 
subjective. The essential criterion of 
relevance is that for something to be 
a ‘value’ it must contribute to “well- 
grounded decisions in human affairs.” 


The first half of the book is given 
over to a detailed analysis of purposive 
behavior in animals and men. The analy- 
sis is strictly psychological. An elabo- 
rated learning-theory model— 


drive—mediating judgments— 
subordinate (instrumental) acts 
—rzoal object—>quiescence— 


provides the framework. Drives, both 
appetitive and aversive, are seen as the 
mainsprings of all purposive behavior; 
they have an instinctive basis and in 
themselves are cognitively blind. How- 
ever, the defining characteristic of pur- 
posive behavior is its docility (cf. Tol- 
man), and drives become associated 
with anticipatory sets, which are cog- 
nitive processes referring to both means 
and goals. The most important cognitive 
element in purposive behavior is what 
Pepper calls a mediating judgment. This 
is the acquired significance of objects 
and events in relation to the drive and 
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its goal object, eg., that a patch of 
green in desert country is a sign of 
water to a thirsty man. Most instances 
of purposive behavior involve complex 
chains of subordinate acts. Whereas in 
instinctive purposive activity (e.g., the 
wasp preparing its nest) the subordinate 
acts are chained together as innate re- 
flexes, in docile purposive activity the 
subordinate acts are integrated by the 
overriding drive and the anticipatory 
sets that have been learned. The ter- 
minal goal of purposive behavior is a 
quiescence pattern. In the case of ap- 
petitive drives it is quiescence of the 
drive itself and in aversive drives it is 
quiescence of a “riddance pattern.” In 
both positive and negative purposive be- 
havior there may be added motivation 
from what Pepper calls injectives. These 
are emotional drives like anger and fear, 
which are usually generated by obstruc- 
tions in the path of other drives and 
which have their own quiescence pat- 
terns. 

At this point the reader begins to ask 
himself—what has all this to do with 
human values? psychological 
analysis of purposive behavior is made 


deliberately without reference to value. . 


But, having made the analysis. he then 
asks where, within the articulated struc- 
tures of purposive sequences, can the 
terms good and bad be applied in ways 
consonant with traditional usage. Where 
in purposive behaviors do we find the 
natural “dynamic polarities of positive 
vs. negative characters”? He finds cona- 
tive value (desiring vs. not desiring). 
affective value (pleasure vs. pain), and 
achievement value (success vs. frustra- 
tion). These aspects or dimensions of 
valuing are distributed throughout pur- 
posive sequences, being associated with 
sub-goals as well as with primary ones. 
Each aspect or dimension has, for one 
writer or another, served as the basis of 
a theory of value. 

Conative value is said to be the 
“charge of a drive on a pattern of 
(cognitive) references.” It is the mo- 
tivational dimension between the ex- 
perience of wanting or desiring (claimed 
to have positive value) and the experi- 
ence of not wanting or desiring (claimed 
to have negative value). Conative value 
is to be measured (interestingly enough) 
by the usual methods of gauging the 
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strength of a drive—the obstruction 
method, the choice method, the learn- 
ing method, and so on. 

Affective value is considered a natu- 
ral norm but not an exclusive one. It 
is the feeling dimension between pleas- 
ure (positive value) and pain or dis- 
pleasure (negative value). Pepper pro- 
poses a tension theory of hedonistic 
value—pleasure associated with tension- 
reduction and displeasure with tension- 
induction. He makes it clear, however, 
that pleasures and pains can be experi- 
enced in anticipatory fashion and thus 
be associated with secondary goals as 
well as with terminal consummatory and 
quiescent patterns. Measurement here is 
presumably on introspective grounds. 

Achievement value is the reward di- 
mension between either attaining goal 
objects (positive value) or being frus- 
trated in attaining them (negative 
value). It is to be indexed by the speed 
and correctness of attainment (or con- 
versely for negative achievement), by 
the magnitude of the goal attempted. 
and by the intensity of the drive for 
the goal. 

Nowhere is the possibility considered 
that “value” may also have a_ purely 
cognitive dimension, i.e., may be an as- 
pect of the cognitive references (or 
meanings) developed in purposive se- 
quences. But since this is a major point 
at which this reviewer disagrees with 
the author—and it requires some de- 
velopment—we shall return to this ques- 
tion later. 

Pepper forsakes Tolman’s behavior- 
istic model for Lewin’s life-space and 
conflict model when he comes to treat 
of selection among competing purposes. 
Whereas the selective action within 
single purposive structures is mainly 
‘choosing’ among alternative subordinate 
acts, selective action within an_ indi- 
vidual’s life-space is a matter of 
‘choosing’ that act which results from 
the momentary pattern of competing 
purposes. The Lewinian model is taken 
over rather uncritically. This shift in 
conceptual framework seems unfortu- 
nate, because the same selective phe- 
nomena could have been handled within 
the theory so carefully expounded in the 
first half of the book and this would 
have increased the internal consistency 
of the entire effort. 


We cannot do more than mention 
several chapters toward the end of the 
book—on personality integration, on the 
social situation, on cultural pattern and 
social integration, on evolution and sur- 
vival value, and on legislation among 
selective systems. These chapters are 
mainly applications of Pepper’s fully 
developed conception of value to broad 
issues for human society. Although this 
latter portion of the book will probably 
be the most valuable to the general 
reader, our present interest lies in the 
psychological underpinnings of the con- 
ception—so let us now return to some 


psychological questions raised in course. 


int. let it be said that Pepper is 
exceedingly knowledgeable about general 
behavior theory. It is also evident, how- 
ever, that his main source of informa- 
tion has been Tolman, and this seems 
to result in certain strains in the fabric 
of his argument. His own analysis—with 
its stress on drive and drive reduction, 
on acquired anticipatory sets and sub- 
goals, on sequences of subordinate (in- 
strumental) acts integrated and main- 
tained by ‘mediating judgments’ relat- 
ing to the goal—seems so essentially 
Hullian that one wonders what this book 
might have been like had Pepper been 
a professor of philosophy at Yale rather 
than at Berkeley! 

For example, in Pepper’s discussion of 
how anticipatory sets develop (chap. 5), 
the standard phenomena of condition- 
ing, trial and error, and insight learning 
are presented—ostensibly 4 la Tolman 
but actually with many of the notions 
we have associated with Hull. Perhaps 
because of this confusion he never fully 
explicates the development of anticipa- 
tory sets (which function for Pepper 
precisely as anticipatory goal responses 
functioned for Hull), and we find him 
talking Kohler’s Koko 
“putting together the idea that standing 
on the box gave him extra height and 
the idea that extra height directly under 
the fruit .’ Nor does he ever show, 
in discussing the selection of subordinate 
acts and their integration into goal-di- 
rected sequences, exactly how, in any 
rigorous sense, anticipatory sets as me- 
diating processes select among and elicit 
the overt movements that constitute 
these subordinate acts—a failure which, 
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of course, has bee recognized as a 
weakness of Tolman’s views. Again, Pep- 
per talks most sensibly about the con- 
troversy of functional autonomy vs. sec- 
ondary drive and reinforcement (in 
chap. 7, under the topic of independence 
mutation) as alternative explanations of 
acquired purposes and goals; he de- 
velops the major criticisms of func- 
tional and even arrives at 
the notion of acquired ‘booster’ drives 
(called injectives)—all without being 
aware that a psychological conception 
that fits his hand like a glove has been 
available since the middle thirties. His 
analysis of purposive behavior, except 
for the terms used, is what one might 
have expected to hear from Dollard, 
from Miller, from Sears, or from Hull 
himself at the Monday Night Blue 
Room Meetings in the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations at Yale in the 
thirties. 


autonomy, 


late 


I, the development of his theory of 
value, Pepper writes all around a be- 
havioristic interpretation of meaning 
without ever quite stating it as such— 
and in failing to do so just misses (in 
my opinion) a powerful explanatory de- 
vice. It is interesting to compare his 
definition of the mediating judgment, 
which he says is “the most important 
cognitive element in the valuing proc- 
ess,” with this reviewer's statement of 
the representational mediation process 
as the behavioral basis for a theory of 
signs (cf. Mean- 
ing, 1957, chap. 1). According to Pep- 
per, “‘a mediating judgment is a set of 
cognitive references which mediate be- 
tween something valued and something 
else that would not be valued except for 
the mediation of these réferences” (p. 


The Measurement of 


72). A representation mediation process 
(r,,) is described as a response (usually 
implicit) made to a sign, this response 


(a) being part of the total behavior 


made to the significate (hence its repre- 
senting or semantic function) and, via 
the self-stimulation it 


produces, (b) 
serving to elicit overt behaviors appro- 
priate to the significate (hence its me- 
diating function). 

It is clear throughout Pepper’s writing 
that he does think of these ‘mediating 
judgments’ as sign provesses, and fur- 


ther that these sign processes entail 
evaluative components. “My view is 
that the peculiarity of docile behavior 
is precisely the lack of a cognitive ele- 
ment in the crucial gap between a drive 
and its gua!, and what is learned is the 
cognitive anticipatory reference that was 
previously lacking” (p. 105). Or later 
(p. 374), . shall 
maintain that a cognitive set (a pattern 
of bodily readinesses) constitutes the 
meaning of the references that make it 
up... a conative reference is a mean- 
ing, a cognitive set composed of cona- 
tive references is a meaningful judg- 
ment.” In discussing the distinction be- 
tween actual (significates) and potential 
(signs) objects of value, we find him 
saying that “a potential object of value 

. is one that does not exist at the 
time when the activity which endows it 
with value 


“as for myself, I. . 


exists” (p. 370)—and we 
might add that such potential objects 
have value to the extent that the me- 
diating judgments with respect to them 
include evaluative components. It may 
be relevant to point out that in the re- 
viewer's own attempts to determine the 
dimensionality of representational me- 
diation 


factor analytic 
methods, an evaluative factor (good- 
bad, clean-dirty, pleasant-unpleasant, 
fair-unfair, like-dislike, etc.) regularly 
appears as the first and dominant di- 
mension. 


processes by 


How can a man come so close to inte- 
grating a theory of value with a theory 
of signs without actually doing so? I 
suspect that, in part, at least, it is be- 
cause a sharp distinction between refer- 
ential and affective properties of signs 
is drawn in the philosophical tradition, 
with meaning restricted to the referen- 
tial property. It probably would be diffi- 
cult for Pepper to conceive of the food 
dish in which pellets are usually found 
or the clump of green trees in desert 
country as having evaluative meanings 
for hungry rat or thirsty geologist. In 
this interesting that 
Charles Morris, starting from essentially 
the same psychological base, did develop 
a theory of signs (cf., his Signs, Lan- 
guage and Behavior, 1946). 

However this may be, the failure to 
make such an identification keeps Pep- 
per from proposing a fourth aspect of 
the dimension of value that should, as 


connection, it is 


this reviewer sees it, be added to his 
conative, affective, and achievement di- 
mensions. This would be cognitive value 
(or, perhaps better, connotative value). 
As a matter of fact, it might well be 
the focus of valuation. Certainly a per- 
son may attribute positive ‘value’ to a 
filet mignon (1) when not actively want- 
ing it, (2) when not immediately ex- 
periencing the pleasures of hunger-drive 
quiescence, and (3) when this object is 
not achieved or even expected to be 
achieved. Indeed, a person may come to 
evaluate positively things (e.g., the word 
mother) that in themselves never are 
wanted, or give experienced pleasure, or 
are achieved. The point is that it is the 
various signs of goal objects, including 
perceptual signs of the objects them- 
selves, which acquire evaluative signifi- 
cance—in ways discussed indirectly by 
Pepper himself. In other words, it seems 
possible that value is a component of 
cognition—a component dependent upon 
purposive behavior and its outcomes. 


a an analysis in terms of cogni- 
tive evaluation might have enabled Pep- 
per to elude some real pitfalls in his 
position. In contrast to Perry, who at- 
tributes terminal value to the goal ob- 
ject, Pepper attributes it to the quies- 
cence pattern (cf., chap. 9, which is 
an extensive critique of Perry’s views). 
Yet, surely, the cat does not come to 
value positively the hot stove on which 
it happens to land inadvertently because 
this experience is followed by quiescence 
of the pain drive. Pepper has to imply 
that objects lose their value when the 
individual is satiated—yet we observe 
hoarding behavior in both men and ani- 
mals. He has to claim that the state of 
wanting or desiring is positively valued 
in and of itself (cf., p. 307). Is being 
hungry a positive value? 

If this review has been critical of a 
philosopher's use of psychological ma- 
terials, nevertheless the comment should 
be construed as a compliment, for such 
would be the treatment accorded a pro- 
fessional colleague writing a technical 
analysis in the field of behavior theory. 
Pepper's analysis comes off very well, 
in my opinion. I would have liked it to 
go a little further; that is all. The book 
represents a great deal of very cool, 
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clear thinking, coupled with a Jamesian 
introspective sensitivity. And there are 
in it many insightful suggestions that 
cannot be adequately treated here—for 
example, the idea that intelligent, pur- 
posive behavior tends to develop in 


‘gaps’ opening up within instinctive 
chain-reflex systems. As a reflection on 
the relation of psychology to philoso- 
phy, it is gratifying to find that the son 
is beginning to contribute to the sup- 
port of the father. 


Hospital Holism 


William Caudill 


The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, for the Commonwealth Fund, 1958. Pp. xxii + 406. $6.50. 


Reviewed by JULES HENRY 


Dr. Henry, Professor of Anthropology 
at Washington University in St. Louis, 
is also a sociologist and an orthopsy- 
chiatrist. He has done field work on 
American Indians. He has studied the 
psychodynamics within two hospitals, 
one for grown-ups and one for children. 
Just now he is living in a family of a 
schizophrenic child to see what goes on 
there. He has done this kind of living-in 
seven times before. He advises all sorts 
of people about social interaction, from 
the Strategic Bombing Command on 
down. He is writing a book. 


£ pw is a fine book. In it the au- 
thor, an anthropologist now study- 
ing psychiatric hospitals in Japan, with 
extraordinary authority and perceptive- 
brought to bear the combined 
methods and insights of behavioral sci- 
ence in the‘solution of a complex prob- 
lem—the functioning of a psychiatric 
hospital. Caudill’s main concern through- 
out the book is that the reader shall see 
the hospitals as what he calls a “social 
system,” a human environment in which 
what happens in one part eventually af- 
fects the entire body. Sometimes Caudill 
thinks the hospital is more like a “bath 
tub,” where ripples caused by dropping 
in an object rebound from the sides re- 
peatedly to collide constantly with one 
another. A good simile, but, if life is a 
bathtub, it is not a system! 


ness, 


The analysis of this 35-bed private 
institution for psychotic and severely 
neurotic patients is divided into three 
parts: (1) staff-patient relationships; (2) 
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analysis of a modified thematic apper- 
ception test (TAT), interviews with pa- 
tients and staff (Caudill used a specially 
made set of cards illustrating hospital 
situations); (3) analysis of materials 
from 63 staff conferences. 

At the very outset the author states 
his fundamental idea “that the hospital 
is a small society, and that the ongoing 
functioning of such a society affects the 
behavior of the people who make it up 
in many ways of which they are un- 
aware” (italics supplied). He feels that 
“much of the behavior which often is 
characterized in personal psychological 
terms also finds its place as part of 
processes in the social system.” He 
found even that unawareness “of the 
interrelated nature of ... events on 
the part of personnel . . . contributed 
to the existence of such problems as 
the seemingly inexplicable recovery or 
deterioration of patients, the unantici- 
pated consequences of administrative 
decisions, and the occurrence of mood 
sweeps and _ collective disturbances 
throughout the hospital.’”” Anybody who 
has ever studied a small psychiatric in- 


stitution will be quite prepared to be- | 


lieve him. 

Caudill first attacks the problem of 
“following in detail the experiences of 
a patient . . . at the time of admission 
and during his first few weeks on the 
ward” of the hospital. He discovered 
that much of Mr. Esposito’s (the pa- 
tient’s) ensuing disturbance was due to 
the staff's failure to recognize the fact 
that “the patient’s disturbance was con- 
nected with his immediate interpersonal 


groups 


experiences on the ward.” As a matter 
of fact the entire staff followed the fa- 
miliar psychiatric line that the patient 
is to be understood purely in terms of 
the “disease entity,” meanwhile ignor- 
ing, for example, the crucial question 
of the connection between what takes 
place in the resident-senior relationship 
and what occurs in the resident-patient 
relationship. A “general air of tension 
and confusion |in the hospital] over 
administrative policy” and criticism by 
the senior staff of Mr. Esposito’s doc- 
tor were seen by Caudill as making mas- 
sive contributions to Mr. Esposito’s 
course in the hospital. The perception 
and analysis of these problems are one 
of the beauties of this book. 

In the same context—staff-patient re- 
lationships—Caudill analyzes the case of 
the patients’ joint efforts to change the 
routine for TV-viewing. Since Caudill 
himself had personal experience of a 
similar situation when he was acting like 
a patient in a previous study, this case 
was obviously his ‘dish.’ What he shows 
is that the staff; because of its almost 
complete isolation from the patient so- 
ciety, misinterpreted the patients’ mo- 
tivations and eventually attempted to 
mislead them by making them think 
they were participating in the decision 
to change the viewing hours when actu- 
ally the decision was being made by the 
staff. 

Perhaps the most fascinating section 
of this book begins in Chapter 5 where 
the author undertakes the elucidation of 
the dynamics of what he calls the covert 
emotional structure of the hospital, by 
which he means a highly generalized 
emotional condition of which none of 
the members of the staff seems to be 
aware. The mood that Caudill is par- 
ticularly concerned with here is mutual 
withdrawal, a turning away from each 
other by each of the separate role 
(residents, senior physicians, 
nurses, and others). As usual through- 
out the book, the author shows how this 
mood-sweep in the staff affects the pa- 
tients, and he demonstrates, with re- 
markable scientific resourcefulness and 
just plain hard work (he spent seven 
hundred hours in straight observation 
alone), how the mood-sweep in the staff 
contributed to the development of a col- 
lective disturbance in the patients. 


; 


It is part of Caudill’s argument that 
much of what happened was related to 
a change that was taking place in the 
hospital from being a custodial institu- 
tion to being a therapeutic one. In ana- 
lyzing this problem he used.a set of 
pictures (“modified TATs” that illus- 
trate typical hospital situations) in or- 
der to obtain interviews with patients and 
personnel. He discovered that since “the 
hospital meant quite different things to 
doctors, nurses, and patients,” much 
conflict and tension were rooted in these 
different points of view. Analysis of the 
responses to the pictures revealed fur- 
ther that the staff tended to take a very 
pessimistic view of “the hospital-in-gen- 
eral,” and that their major concern re- 
volved around (1) the rigidity of the 
hierarchy of the hospital, (2) the lack 
of integration and the uncertainty of 
procedure, and (3) the difficulty ex- 
various role groups in 
carrying out their work because their 
training had inadequately prepared them 
for the kinds of problems they had to 
face. This last difficulty was particularly 
true for those topics that deal with the 
nurse's role. In addition, Caudill found 
chat the residents complained “of the 
lack of involvement with the hospital 
on the part of the supervising physi- 
cians” and that the nurses objected to 
“the remoteness of the senior physi- 
cians with whom they felt they had little 
contact.” These are common enough ail- 
ments in private institutions where the 
attending 


perienced by 


physicians work only part 
time and often give teaching time for 
nothing. The well-known 
nurse's syndrome,” 


“psychiatric 
in which the nurse 
retreats from the patients and loses her- 
self in routine activities, is attributed 
by Caudill to general uncertainty in an 
uncertain setting and to deficient train- 
ing. This section of the book is the 
richest, and the reviewer wishes he had 
space to report more fully on it. 

The basic technique used to examine 
the 63 staff conferences is the interac- 
tional process analysis developed by 
Bales, and, although such a technique 
cannot take account of the richness and 
variety of the opinions, values, and feel- 
ings that are inevitably poured out in 
staff conferences, the method does im- 
pose an order on the material and re- 
veals some interesting things. For ex- 


ample, the faithful record of just how 
much participation occurred shows a 
striking decline during the period of 
mutual withdrawal, thus proving the 
actual existence of such a_ period. 
Caudill is also able to show clear-cut 
differences in participation that depend 
on the role-group: the seniors are more 
active than the residents, and the resi- 
dents more active than the nurses. Even 
within the role-groups there were sys- 
tematic differences depending on status; 
for example, the supervisor of nurses 
was consistently more active than the 
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charge nurses. Throughout, Caudill 
shows that, although personality plays 
a part in determining participation level, 
role-group membership is the overriding 
determinant of the configuration of par- 
ticipation. 

Possibly the weakest part of the book 
is the chapter on The Content of Com- 
munication, for here, indeed, would have 
been the place for the author to apply 
his natural sensitivity to the discussion 
of conflict and value orientations. Per- 
haps in the interests of ‘objectivity,’ the 
author has, however, used a_ rather 
sterile set of categories to manipulate 
the data statistically. It is one of the 
instances in this book where one gets 
the feeling that the academic charisma 
of Statistics, with a capital S, has over- 
whelmed the perceptiveness of the au- 
thor. But you can’t have everything! 


A Select View of 
the Elite at War 


John P. Monks 


College Men at Wat. 


Boston: 


American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1957. Pp. xxiv + 310. 


Reviewed by ARNoLD M. Rose 


who, with a PhD from the University 
of Chicago, has been Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Minnesota 
for the last ten years. He is the author 
of various books on social organization, 
group identity, and minority groups, 
among which Theory and Method in the 
Social Sciences (1954) is one of the 
more recent. Back in World War II he 
was conducting surveys of soldiers’ atti- 
tudes and problems. 


gon subjects of this Grant Study 
report are 231 Harvard College 
students who were in uniform during 
World War II. The students were se- 
lected between 1938 1942 on 
grounds of health, academic success, 
and adjustment, “both personal and so- 
cial,” and thus constitute what was ob- 
viously intended by the researchers to 
be an ‘elite’ of American youth. Al- 
though the study is primarily sociologi- 
cal and psychological, the author's back- 
ground is that of family physician who 
became a naval medical officer during 
the War. He joined the Grant Study 
staff in 1946 and presumably devoted 
the next ten years to the preparation of 
this book. 

The study traces the attitudes of the 
students before and after Pearl Harbor, 
the degree of their urge to be in uni- 
form, their difficulties of adjustment to 
the Armed Services, their personal diffi- 
culties, their responses to danger, their 
military performance, their illnesses and 
injuries, and the effects of the War on 
them. Thus the coverage, while not ex- 


and 


haustive, is reasonably comprehensive. 
Information was gathered by question- 
naires, personal interviews, and exami- 
nation of records over a period of ap- 
proximately ten years. The author is 
responsible only for the analysis of the 
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data and the report, not for the design 
of the study or for most of the collec- 
tion of data. 

While the author makes about as 
good use of the data as they permit, the 
study design is basically defective in 
terms of its purpose. To make a mean- 
ingful and scientifically valid report on 
how elite youth responded to war, one 
would need a control group of average 
or underprivileged Americans, or at 
least for comparison a typical group of 
American college students. Responses to 
questions mean little except in contrast 
to responses from control groups. Thus, 
while this book is well written, interest- 
ing, and even informative in respect cf 
case material, it does not provide de- 
finitive knowledge about how elite young 
men responded to war. 

Some of the ‘findings’ are suggestive 
and worthy of further investigation. The 
most significant correlate of military 
success is found to be a personal mo- 
tivation to aid the war effort, as meas- 
ured by a scale of Urge questions. 
Other significant variables are assign- 
ment to the military job for which a 
man is qualified, visual acuity, ‘morale,’ 
rank, pride in organization, and good 
interpersonal relations. 


Wran the men differed somewhat in 
their attitudes, on the whole, so the au- 
thor believes, they performed well for 
the Armed Services, with a minimum 
of negative consequences to themselves 
(except, of course, for the six who were 
killed). Yet, “the Infantry’s efforts to 
obtain riflemen from tuis group during 
the manpower crisis in the latter part 
of the war was largely unsuccessful,” 
and “the prospect of a return to active 
duty in the Korean War was viewed 
with dismay.” The results corroborate 
certain findings of other better-designed 
studies, such as that anxiety in the face 
of danger is universal, and that the 
rigid social system of the armed forces 
caused resentment. It is also of interest 
to note that the men showed consider- 
able intelligence in analyzing their diffi- 
culties, and that there was little neuro- 
psychiatric disability despite fairly wide- 
spread psychic difficulty of nondisabling 
degree. 

The study fails to take up such sig- 
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nificant topics as the effectiveness of 
leadership and the men’s sexual adjust- 
ment. Most of the statistical tables are 
difficult to read because the stubs use 
codes rather than the actual answers 
that men gave. The author fails to give 
full weight to the fact that respondents 
are identified; their answers are not 
anonymous. Not inconsiderable weight 
is given to the discredited theory about 
the relationship between somatotypes 
and behavior. For example, the author 
seriously reports, “Small heads to large 
chests seems to be the more favorable 
ratio from a military point of view,” 
while also reporting that the only sig- 
nificant correlation with the supposedly 
desirable mesomorphy is that of being 
of commissioned status rather than en- 
listed. Nor is there enough variation 
among the men to justify in many re- 
spects all the classifications and break- 
downs which the author makes of the 
data. 

I had the strange feeling while read- 
ing this book that I was living either in 
the past or in the future, certainly not 
in the present. The volume measures 
11} inches in height and 83 inches in 
width. The print is large and the paper 
the finest. The margins are 2 inches at 
the side, and 2} inches at the bottom. 
The author spent ten years on the study 
and was aided by a “full-time research 
staff consisting of a physician, a physi- 
ologist, a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a 
physical anthropologist, and a social in- 
vestigator.”’ Certainly such luxuries be- 
long to the labor-cheap past or the 
foundation-rich future. This urbanely 
written book is marked by an incredible 
provinciality, as though difficulties of 
transportation or the destruction of to- 
tal warfare had cut the author off from 
all but local scholars. Practically all the 
references given are to other Harvard 
scholars or to military writers. We find 
a reference to “Stouffer's term,” per- 
sonal commitment, as though Midwest- 
born, Harvard professor Samuel Stouf- 
fer did not pick up this term from gen- 
eral usage. The book is not only about 
the elite; it also seems to be written by 
the elite and fo the elite. 

Nevertheless, it is a serious, thought- 
ful, well-presented, if minor, contribu- 
tion to the social psychology of mili- 
tary life. 


The Worker and 
His Role 


Paul Lafitte 


Social Structure and Personality in 
the Factory. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1958. Pp. xii + 228. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Patricia CAIN SMITH 
who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Cornell University and also Su- 
pervising Consultant of Cain-Smith As- 
sociates. She is an industrial psycholo- 
gist, seeking in the real world of work 
general principles of how personalities 
interact in determining preferences and 
behavior, of how workers’ interests de- 
velop, and of how to make an inter- 
view sensitive and reliable. 


H™ much can one generalize from 
a laboratory investigation in a 
highly abstracted situation to the actual 
behavior of human beings in real life? 
Very little, according to Dr. Lafitte 
(who is a Reader in Psychology at the 
University of Melbourne). His earlier 
book (The Person in Psychology, 1957; 
CP, Apr. 1958, 3, 105) pleaded for the 
investigation of real situations, for he 
is properly concerned with the extent to 
which the investigator’s choice of vari- 
ables and situations limits the general- 
ity of results. This present book reports 
a field study intended to circumvent 
this specificity. Does it? 

Lafitte’s stated purpose is “to explain 
the worker’s judgments of his situation 
by reconstructing them in the terms of 
psychological analysis.” The data were 
gathered primarily in unstructured in- 
terviews, guided by a check list of top- 
ics and recorded by the interviewer. 
The worker's own evaluations of his 
satisfactions at work, with his super- 
visors, co-workers, task, and pay were 
categorized. These items were consid- 
ered in relation to his evaluation of his 
place in society and his upbringing and 
aspirations. The same interviewers also 
attempted an independent appraisal of 
the worker’s actual situation by (a) in- 
terviewing his foremen concerning su- 
pervisory philosophy; (6) tallying how 
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often co-workers mentioned him, (c) 
observing his task, and rating such char- 
acteristics as cleanness, completeness and 
independence of work, and (d) consult- 
ing records of his pay. 

The cross-comparisons indicated that 
the worker’s over-all evaluation of his 
situation are in large part predictable 
from the objective situation, especially 
when patterns of background factors 
and aspirations are included. Does this 
correspondence support Dr. Lafitte’s 
opinion (and mine) that the worker 
knows and can report much about his 
own psychological situation? The de- 
sired generalization is, unfortunately, 
greatly restricted by the procedural 
choices he made. 


of practical necessity, he de- 
liberately made many of the undesirable 
choices. like the use of the only avail- 
able, although unrepresentative, sample, 
the analysis of multiple comparisons 
and combinations of categories before 
selecting a few to report, and the fail- 
ure to observe overt behavior. Indeed, 
he devotes much of his book to dis- 
cussions of the implications of these 
choices, and to his attempts to com- 
pensate for them. Sometimes he de- 
scribes actual procedures only inciden- 
tally as part of an apology for their use. 
Yet he seems undisturbed by the bias 
introduced by having the same inter- 
viewers formulate the questions (about 
the feelings to be predicted and the fac- 
tors which were to predict them), re- 
cord the interviews, and assess the ‘ob- 
jective’ situation. 

The investigation must therefore be 
repeated, despite these attempts at in- 
ternal checks. It was intended, in any 
case, only as a beginning, an emergence 
from the armchair paralysis of perfec- 
tionists, and a source of hypotheses for 
future studies concerning both the use- 
fulness of verbal reports and the charac- 
teristics related to satisfaction. Unfor- 
tunately, the book’s use will be limited 
by its confusing organization, and its 
exhaustive and exhausting style. The pa- 
tient reader would eventually be re- 
warded, however, with a very methodi- 
cal and thorough example of how to 
milk dry data even drier. 
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The Language of 
the Body 


Alexander Lowen 


Physical Dynamics of Character 
Structure: Bodily Form and 
Movement in Analytic Therapy. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1958. Pp. x + 358. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Joe K. ApAMs 


who is Research Associate in Psychi- 
atry in the Stanford University Medical 
School and also a plain Research Asso- 
ciate in Palo Alto Medical Research 
Foundation. He is working at present 
on the use of LSD-25 as an adjunct 
to diagnostic evaluation and psycho- 
therapy. He is a Statistician too, has a 
research project going with his wife on 
confidence judgments, has published 
Basic’ Statistical Concepts (McGraw- 
Hill, 1955). He reviewed for CP Szasz’s 
Pain and Pleasure (Basic Books, 1957; 
CP, Mar. 1958, 3, 49f.). Perhaps the 
fact that he has been an amateur primi- 
tive dancer gives him a special advan- 
tage in discussing the language of the 
body. 


A. interesting and—to this reviewer 
at least—very important line of 


development in psychoanalytic theory 
and practice has beén the attempt to 
relate personality functioning to pat- 
terns of bodily movement and muscular 
tensions. This book is highly recom- 
mended to all interested in such a re- 
lationship. 

Dr. Lowen completed his medical 
training in 1951 at the University of 
Geneva and is now engaged in the full- 
time private practice of psychiatry in 
New York City. Those from whose 
most frequently are 
Freud, Abraham, Ferenczi, Schilder, and 
Reich, who was his analyst and teacher. 
Although Lowen considers Reich “the 
one man primarily responsible for en- 
larging and extending the scope of the 
analytic technique to include the physi- 
cal expression and activity of the pa- 
tient,” he adds that the therapy he de- 
scribes is “independent of Reich and 


draws 


his followers and differs from Reich's 
theories and techniques in many impor- 
tant aspects.” In particular, Lowen’s 
methods are closely related to Reich’s 
early work in character analysis and 
vegetotherapy and have little or nothing 
to do with Reich’s later ideas. 

In the first two-fifths of the book the 
author traces the development of ana- 
lytic techniques and theory insofar as 
they relate to the concept of character 
and to bodily structure and movement. 
The ground covered is quite similar 
to that in Reich’s Character Analysis. 
Lowen describes in general terms the 
‘bioenergetic’ principles of using bodily 
movement both diagnostically and thera- 
peutically. He gives examples of how 
characteristic facial 
bearing of 


expressions, the 
the head, the carriage of 
the shoulders, the manner of breathing, 
the mobility of the pelvis, the move- 
ments of the extremities, etc., are used 
to make about character 
structure not apparent in the individu- 
al’s verbalizations. He also tells how to 
use the body in therapy, procedures as 
simple as having the patient stand or 
walk around during the interview. 


inferences 


I wonder how much it is possible to 
achieve with a patient lying supine on a 
couch or sitting comfortably in a chair. 
Since all of my patients suffer from some 
degree of lack of aggression, the physical 
passivity enjoyed by the prone position or 
the sitting position must constitute some 
handicap in the therapy. 


Other methods of Lowen’s are to have 
the patient strike the couch (it is used 
at times), breathe in certain ways, open 
his eyes wide, move his shoulders, his 
pelvis, his legs, etc. The point here is 
to bring the patient into contact with 
or to awareness of a lack of motility or 
muscular rigidity. Lowen maintains that 
these methods, used in conjunction with 
analysis, “bring affects to consciousness 
with an intensity which is impossible on 
the verbal level.” 


A. this point the reader may wonder 
whether Lowen will make good the 
promissory notes he has issued. He does. 
In the remainder of the book he de- 
scribes specific character types on both 
the psychological and somatic levels, 
with accounts of the way these types 
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develop. In systematic detail this part 
of the book goes far beyond Reich or 
Schilder. Lowen acknowledges that pure 
types are not to be found; nevertheless, 
he argues for the importance of deter- 
mining the patient’s dominant pattern 
and of orienting the therapy accord- 
ingly, working on other character traits 
as they arise. The types. covered are 
the oral, masochistic, hysterical, phal- 
lic-narcissistic, passive-feminine, schizo- 
phrenic, and schizoid. The existence of 
any of these, as a dominant pattern, is 
considered to be pathological. Health, 
says Lowen, is distinguished by the ab- 
sence of any of these typical modes of 
behavior. 

I was intrigued by the definite asser- 
tions made about the relations between 
dominant character types, on the one 
hand, and bodily structure and posture 
and muscular tensions, on the other. 
For example, dominantly oral persons 
are said to be underdeveloped muscu- 
larly, to stand with protruding head and 
abdomen, to have weak legs, a very 
strong ring of tension about the shoul- 
der girdle and at the root of the neck, 
whereas dominantly masochistic persons 
are overdeveloped muscularly, have a 
certain kind of gag reflex, pull in and 
contract the belly. Lowen presents a 
rationale for all these relationships, 
pointing out how they develop as func- 
tional reactions to early deprivation, 
severe toilet training, and similar ex- 
perience. A useful addition would have 
been the integration of Erikson’s dis- 
cussion of zones and modes (in his 
Childhood and Society) into his pres- 
entation. Also relevant would have been 
the researches by Whiting, Sears, and 
others into the relation of child-rearing 
practices to personality development. 
Lowen, however, focuses more on how 
the body expresses character than upon 
these developmental aspects. 

Whether or not the typologies are 
useful, Lowen makes numerous relations 
between psychological and somatic proc- 
esses sound plausible enough to warrant 
rigorous research along the lines he sug- 
gests. Like Freud, he does not present 
what most psychologists would consider 
evidence; he writes as practicing cli- 
nicians do, and, in attempting to evalu- 
ate his work, one must make some kind 
of judgment about how much confidence 
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to place in his clinical observations. I 
had the impression of a sensitive, crea- 
tive, and dedicated therapist from whom 
one can learn much about this line of 
analytic development, even if what one 
learns is considered only a set of plau- 
sible hypotheses for further investiga- 
tion. 

Lowen writes in an easy-going, un- 
inhibited style and makes many clinical 
observations which almost anyone work- 


ing with patients—perhaps I should say 
‘people’-—should find interesting. Those 
who are bothered by occasional meta- 
phorical, poetic, and even fantastic ex- 
pressions, however, especially in con- 
nection with a libido-type treatment of 
energy, should probably be advised to 
avoid this book. I find charm in its 
style and hope the author will continue 
to write more on this topic in the same 
vein. 


The Birth of FIRO 


William C. Schutz 


FIRO: A Three-Dimensional Theory of Interpersonal Behavior. New 


York: Rinehart, 1958. Pp. ix + 267. 


Reviewed by Percy 


Dr. Tannenbaum obtained his PhD at 
the University of Illinois under the di- 
rection of Charles Osgood and since 
then has been mostly working in the 
Institute of Communications Research 
at that University, until just now, when 
he moved to become Director of the 
Mass Communications Research Center 
at the University of Wisconsin. With 
Osgood and Suci he was author of The 
Measurement of Meaning, the book 
about the semantic differential (CP, 
May 1958, 3, 113-119). He is concerned 
with lots of things: psycholinguistics, 
esthetic communication, communication 
by color, cognitive interaction, and, of 
course, attitude theory and measure- 
ment. 


See promise of an inclusive theory 
within any behavioral area is al- 
ways enticing. The introduction of a 
new measuring instrument is likewise of 
interest. Combine the two within the 
important field of interpersonal behav- 
ior—relations between two or more per- 
sons, also referred to as social or group 
behavior—and sprinkle with some fif- 
teen unpublished studies, and you have 
the makings of an appealing lure indeed. 

The present volume attempts just 
this, and in a compact, formal man- 
ner. Briefly stated, its major attribute 
lies in the rather ambitious nature of 
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the undertaking—in scope, content, and 
form. Its major shortcoming is that 
its present appearance may be some- 
what premature. William Schutz offers 
a tempting menu, but most of the food 
is still just for thought. 

FIRO (to rhyme with Cairo—the one 
in Egypt, not the one in southern IIli- 
nois) is an abbreviation for Fundamen- 
tal Interpersonal Relations Orientation, 
and the label is meant to apply to both 
the theory and the method introduced 
here. The former is an attempt at a 
formal axiomatic system, consisting at 
present of a set of four postulates and 
a number of theorems ‘derived’ from 
them. The measuring instrument is 
FIRO-B (for Behavior)—a set of six 
Guttman-type scales, although most of 
the data reported were gathered with 
one or another of six earlier and pre- 
sumably more primitive versions of the 
present form. 

Judging from the reaction to some 
other recent theoretical-methodological 
combinations—e.g.. work authori- 
tarian personality, manifest anxiety, the 
semantic differential—it seems reason- 
able to guess that Schutz’s measuring 
device may be applied with only passing 
attention to his theory. In the present 
instance, however, this would be meth- 
odological folly since the two are most 
intimately related—FIRO-B is a delib- 
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erate if not ‘natural’ derivative from 
FIRO-theory, or at least from its basic 
postulate of interpersonal needs. 

The work reported in this book was 
initiated while Schutz was in service at 
the Naval Research Laboratory in the 
early fifties. It was developed into its 
present form while he was in the De- 
partment of Social Relations at Har- 
vard, with a brief interlude at Tufts 
University. Schutz, who did his gradu- 
ate work at the University of California 
in Los Angeles, is currently at the sister 
institution at Berkeley with the Insti- 
tute of Personality Assessment and Re- 
search. 


‘ie essence of Schutz’s theoretical 
system is contained in his first postu- 
late, which asserts that every individual 
has three interpersonal needs: inclusion 
(manifested as “wanting to be attended 
to, to attract attention and interest’’):; 
control (“power, authority and control 
over others’), and affection, which re- 
fers to a dyadic (two-person) relation 
of “becoming emotionally close.” These 
three needs, expressed either in positive 
or negative form, are taken as the nec- 
essary and sufficient conditions for inter- 
personal behavior, and define Schutz’s 
three-dimensional scheme. 

In an attempt to establish the plausi- 
bility of this central notion, Schutz turns 
first to an examination of selected fac- 
torial-type studies in the areas of parent- 
child relations, personality types, group 
behavior, and other assorted investiga- 
tions. In each attempts to 
match the obtained clusters or factors 
to his three postulated ones. However. 
since all this pairing proceeds on infer- 
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ential and not on empirical grounds, the 
resultant matchings must be regarded 
more as assumed than as demonstrated. 

Similarly the attempt at a more em- 
pirical demonstration of this three-di- 
mensional scheme in a factor analysis 
will leave many psychologists unhappy. 
A cluster analysis of scores on a bat- 
tery of nine interpersonal tests and 
the earlier version of the FIRO scales 
yielded six factors. One of them is im- 
mediately rejected as being an artifact 
of the Blacky projective scales. Another 
is discarded as being more of a “per- 
sonal than an interpersonal” clusters Of 


the remaining four factors, two are in- 
terpreted—again intuitively if not arbi- 
trarily—as being in the inclusion area, 
and one in each of the other need areas. 

One cannot help wondering about two 
presumably independent inclusion fac- 
tors, about the fact that the lowest 
listed ‘loadings’ on each factor are in- 
variably non-FIRO items, and, of course, 
about the possibilities of ambiguous in- 
terpretation that such method of analy- 
sis always invites. Schutz’s statement 
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that the obtained clusters “fit the theo- 
retical framework without too much diffi- 
culty” will obviously be unsatisfactory 
to many. since the three 
main need areas are alleged to be suffi- 


Moreover, 


cient for the “prediction and explana- 
tion of interpersonal 
would 


behavior,” one 
like some index of the amount 
of variance accounted for by these three 
—or is it four, or five?—factors, but no 
such data are presented. 

The measuring instrument, FIRO-B, 
is a direct outgrowth of this postulate 
of interpersonal needs. If there are three 
basic factors to interpersonal behavior, 
three separate scales can be constructed, 
og for each factor. Schutz introduces 
another component into his scheme: in- 
teractive behavior involves two separate 
aspects—expressed and wanted behav- 
ior. Thus, six separate scales are gen- 
erated—each consisting of nine items, 
and each being unidimensional by virtue 
of the procedure of the Guttman-scale 
analysis employed. 

Evidence for reliability and validity 
of some of these scales is presented, 


the latter mostly in the form of “con- 
current validity”’—to see how well the 
FIRO-B correspond to other 
measures of political attitude, occupa- 
tional choice, and conformity behav- 
ior. Again, some potential users of the 
scales may be disappointed. It turns out, 
for example, that although considerable 
pains have been taken to construct uni- 
dimensional continua, FIRO-B will be 
used mainly to dichotomize, or at most 
trichotomize, groups of subjects. Evi- 
dence for validity is supplied by run- 
ning a chi-square analysis of a fourfold 
table of ‘highs’ and ‘lows’ on a FIRO-B 
scale and some other test. 


scales 


Schutz also presents a table of inter- 
correlations between all six scales of 
FIRO-B, based on data from 108 sub- 
jects. A centroid factor analysis of these 
data by Mervin Lynch revealed two 
identifiable factors—the first a seem- 
ingly general one with a definite com- 
bination of the inclusion and affection 
scales, the second a separate control 
factor. Together, these two factors ac- 
count percent of the 
total variance; additional factors con- 
tribute negligible variance and are not 
systematically identifiable. 

Clearly, FIRO-B does not operation- 
ally distinguish affection from inclusion 
—if, indeed, these are operationally dis- 
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criminable. Schutz apparently recognizes 
this fact but is 
present 


content to 
form of the 
seems ... to be 


retain the 
since “‘it 
advantageous from 
the standpoint of the theoretical mean- 
ing of each scale’’—perhaps an ‘advan- 
tageous’ but not a totally satisfactory 
resolution. 


scales 


5 remainder of the book is de- 
voted to the presentation of the other 
three postulates of the system and the 
derived theorems, which are not so rig- 
orously derived. The postulate of re- 
lational continuity refers to an_ indi- 
vidual’s expressed interpersonal behav- 
ior being related to his earliest (ie., 
child-parent) relations. Here again, the 
use of simplified fourfold tables vitiates 
the impact of the empirical findings. 
Schutz chalks this up to “largely new 
and crude” test instruments and the 
“simple” demands of a new theory— 
which, along with his suggestions for 
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further research, helps reinforce the 
feeling about the prematurity of the 
present publication. 

More challenging and promising is the 
postulate of compatibility. This one gets 
to the heart of group relations and 
serves to introduce such central in- 
terpersonal concepts as compatibility, 
group achievement, role expectation and 
definition, norm, and so on. Of equal 
importance is the introduction of an in- 
genious and useful set of measures for 
the different types of compatibility de- 
veloped in the system. Some readers 
will wonder no multidimensional 
statistics are used here (e.g., a general- 
ized distance measure seems appropriate 
in several cases), and many will wince 
at the legitimacy of some tentative but 
important assumptions. A particular in- 
stance of the latter is when he proposes 
disregarding relative weightings for com- 
bining across separate measures and ac- 
cepts simple addition with equal weight- 
ing because “the data thus far available 
do not provide sufficient information.” 

The fourth postulate of the system 
asserts a consistent sequence of phases 
of group development, based on varying 
degrees of emphasis of the three pri- 
mary interpersonal needs. In one study, 
this consecutiveness is generalized into 
a theory of evolution of societies, based 
on a study of 
books.’ 

All this argument obviously makes for 
a provocative theory and book. The au- 
thor is to be commended for tackling a 
significant problem area and for his in- 
genuity in developing his theory in an 
attempted rigorous and formal manner. 
Actually, according to Schutz, it is ‘an 
approximation to a formal theory within 
the limitations of our present embryonic 
knowledge of human behavior.” 

Just because this work is so ambitious 
and potentially important, this reviewer 
has probably succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of accentuating the negative and 
playing down the positive. Obviously, 
the volume has merit. Yet one is left 
with many uneasy feelings—a fly in the 
methodological ointment here, a little 
too much ‘forcing’ there, and, above all. 
a haunting need for empirical closure. 
Schutz, too, seems aware of this incom- 
pleteness. Perhaps eventually he will 
not resist the Zeigarnik effect but ac- 
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complish a closure—even if it does 
mean some modification of his theory, 
or his method, or both. 


Social Psychiatry 
Goes Broad 


Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research 


Symposium on Preventive and So- 
cial Psychiatry, ‘5-17 April 
1957. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office | 1958}. 
Pp. xi + 529. $2.00. 


Reviewed by S. B. SELLS 


who is Professor of Psychology ut Texas 
Christian University. During the vigen- 
tennium since he took his doctorate at 
Columbia University, he has 
successively for the U. S. Government 
and the U. S. Air Force, where he was 
for ten years Head of the Medical Psy- 
chology Department of the School of 
Aviation Medicine at Randolph Field. 
He is primarily interested in research 
on personality and group behavior and 
is also (“for relaxation”) writing a book 


worked 


on Psychology in Management. 


as this significant, multidisci- 
plinary symposium occurred over 
two years ago, the published papers and 
discussion convey an impression of both 
timeliness and vitality. The report re- 
flects an unusual but effective organiza- 
tion of material and a happy selection 
of contributors and participants. It will 
surely become a valuable reference vol- 
ume for a generation of planners, re- 
searchers, and practitioners who are 
concerned with group problems in man- 
agement as well as in mental health. 
This symposium is the seventh in a dis- 
tinguished series. It was organized and 
edited by David McK. Rioch, the di- 
rector of the Walter Reed psychiatric 
research program. 

The central context for the 31 pa- 
pers, covering six half-day sessions, was 
“the roles of the group and of social 
communication in mental health and of 


social isolation as a combined result and 
determining agent in mental illness.” 
Contributions by military and civilian 
psychologists, psychiatrists, industrial 
physicians, sociologists, anthropologists, 
and others less easily classified, from 
university, industrial, hospital, and pub- 
lic-health settings, gave the program a 
wide range, as well as _ international 
flavor. A highlight of the meeting, which 
is reflected in the report, was the strik- 
ingly successful communication between 
representatives of the many disciplines 
participating. 

Each of the six sessions dealt with 
human group problems, but from a dif- 
ferent point of view. The topics covered 
were: (1) Communication, Values, In- 
fluence and Group Structure, a session 
which included papers by George Mil- 
ler and Solomon Asch, whose work on 
communication and information and on 
group influence is known to many psy- 
chologists, Jurgen Ruesch on values and 
communication, and Erving Goffman on 
situational 
ferentiation in 


factors and subgroup dif- 
total institutions (e.g., 
mental hospitals, prisons, concentration 
camps). 

(2) Ecology and Epidemiology of 
Mental Illness, with papers by John 
Clausen on ecology, Marvin K. Opler 
on epidemiology, James S. Tyhurst on 
transition states (e.g., disasters, migra- 
tion, retirement), F. G. Harris and 
R. W. Little on ecology of mental ill- 
ness of American troops in the 
East; and Albert J. 
miology of mental illness of troops in 
combat. 


Far 
Glass on epide- 


(3) Industrial Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry. Chris Argyris described the di- 
lemma of the conflicting needs of indi- 
viduals and organization; Eugene Jacob- 
son analyzed effects of industrial change 
and automation; David N. Solomon at- 
tacked the incompatibility of profes- 
sional and bureaucratic ideologies; Per- 
rin L. Butler presented an analysis of 
theory and practice of industrial psy- 
chiatry. 

(4) Significance of Leadership for the 
Mental Health of Groups. Six papers 
from diverse sources: Brig. General S. L. 
A. Marshall, infantry combat; E. Paul 
Torrance, survival; James S. Tyhurst, 
disasters; Fred E. Fiedler, task groups; 
William A. Caudill, psychiatric hos- 
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pitals; and Robert J. Lifton, ‘thought 
reform’ in Communist China. 

(5) Social Psychiatry in the Commu- 
nity, with reports on developments in 
Britain by G. R. Hargreaves, in the 
Netherlands by Willem L. Meijering, in 
the United States by Robert W. Hyde, 
and in the U. S. Army by Bruce L. 
Bushard. These papers discussed issues 
of decentralization of psychiatric treat- 
ment and the relationship of psychiatric 
services to the community as a whole. 

(6) Development of a Therapeutic 
Milieu in a Mental Hospital. The six 
papers covered sociotherapy by Paul 
Sivadon (France) and various facets of 
therapeutic environments, by Harry A. 
Wilmer, David A. Hamburg, Alfred H. 
Stanton, Fritz Redl, and Kenneth L. 
Artiss. 

Social psychiatry is presented in the 
final two sessions as a developing new 
field which differs in a number of re- 
from classical psychiatry. In 
Rioch’s words, “Whereas the early de- 
velopments of modern psychiatry were 
concerned with the personal history and 
early life experiences of patients, the 


spects 


emerging theories lay emphasis upon 
current social roles and social environ- 


mental contingencies.” 


fn consistent support given to the 
social therapeutic approaches by the di- 
verse contributions in social science dur- 
ing the earlier sessions is quite striking. 
Indeed, national, bu- 
reaucratic, community, and institutional 


many facets of 
social organizations are shown to con- 
tribute to non-effectiveness, maladjust- 
ment, mental Studies of 
these organizations are also sources of 


and illness. 
positive evidence for planning suppor- 
tive and therapeutic arrangements as 
well. These data thus provide a ra- 
tionale for efforts to engineer such or- 
ganizational environments in community 
and military organizations as would be 
most conducive to effective functioning 
and prevention of breakdown, and in 
hospitals as would be most conducive 
to therapeutic success. 

Without doubt this positive atmos- 
phere symbolizes a desirable trend in 
psychiatric theory and practice. There 
is as yet little rigorous evaluation, how- 
ever, and differences of opinion concern- 


ing the relative merits of sociotherapy 
versus the traditional therapies are wide- 
spread. As Stanton observed, there is a 
crucial lack of an adequate theory of 
therapy. On the other hand, the pioneer 
work of Sivadon and others in develop- 
ing techniques and theory of therapeutic 
communities and in humanizing the hos- 
pital environment is exciting. The inter- 
change among the many disciplines con- 
tributing to this discussion is equally 
stimulating. 

There are two other highly interesting 
developments arising from the collabo- 
ration of the psychiatrist and the social 
scientist. (1) First, there is the recog- 
nition of alternatives to hospitalization. 
Radical changes in the practice of com- 
bat psychiatry were demonstrated to be 
highly successful by Glass in the Korean 
War. Hyde discussed the need in civilian 
communities of many different kinds of 
facilities for treatment, like night-hos- 
pitals and week-end hospitals. (2) Then 
there are the Pre-hospital and Post-hos- 
pital facilities, like the newly developed 
half-way houses which may contribute 
to prevention of -hospitalization or fa- 
cilitate agencies for prevention, support, 
and out-patient treatment of people 
functioning in the community. Exam- 
ples of these are Alcoholics Anonymous, 
golden age natural childbirth 
groups, and ex-patient clubs. 


groups, 


Particularly in the case of the com- 
munity agency developments, but also 
in the extensive programs of counseling 
and preventive social effort in educa- 
tion, industry, military and social or- 
ganizations, it appears that the title so- 
cial psychiatry is unduly restrictive. The 
very principles of participation and self- 
expression which were found overwhelm- 
ingly important by Argyris, Jacobson, 
Solomon, and Butler, seem applicable 
to the role of other professions in the 
complex task of maintaining health and 
productivity of citizens in the commu- 
nity. It may be that social psychiatrists 
could contribute notably to the cause 
by moving over and adopting a less pre- 
emptive term for the effort they must 
share with colleagues, such as_ those 
with whom they interacted so success- 
fully in this stimulating symposium. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Selected Papers of 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann 


Edited by Dexter M. Bullard, 
M.D.; Foreword by Edith Wei- 
gert, M.D. This book contains 


more than twenty of Dr. Fromm- 
Reichmann’s papers, selected from 
the body of her work for their 
intrinsic individual merit and for 
their illumination of the develop- 
ment of her thought. The papers 
are concerned with the changing 
doctor-patient relationship in psy 
chotherapy and with defining two 
forms of mental illness—schizo 
phrenia and manic-depressive psy- 
chosis. All are richly deseribed 
with clinical observations. $7.50. 


HANDBOOK OF AGING 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Edited by James E. Birren. A 
comprehensive and authoritative 
summary in handbook form of 
the available information about 
aging of the individual, and of the 
biological, psychological, and social 
bases of aging. Contains contribu 
tions by 30 scientists and scholars, 
among them Maria Reichenback, 
Albert I. Lansing, Ewald W. 
Busse, and Alfred D. Weiss. James 
E. Birren is chief of the Section on 
Aging, National Institute of Men- 
tal Health. 992 pages, index 

$12.50 


THE MEASUREMENT 
OF VALUES 


By L. L. 


ace by 


Thurstone, with a pref 
Gwinn Thurstone. Here 
are 27 of the noted papers 
of this outstanding American psy- 
chologist, arranged in five groups 
-learning, sealing, psychophysi 
eal measurement, attitude meas 
urement, and multiple factor anal 
ysis. Full working bibliography. 
$7.50. 
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Interdisciplinary Research on 
Business Enterprise | 


Mary Jean Bowman (Ed.) 


Expectations, Uncertainty, and Business Behavior. (A Conference held at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 27-29 Oct. 1955, under the auspices of 
the Committee on Business Enterprise Research.) New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1958. Pp. vii + 202. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Tuomas L. WHISLER 


Dr. Whisler is Associate Professor of 
Industrial Relations at the University 
of Chicago. For years his major con- 
cern has been the organization of the 
activities of management in the bus.ness 
firm. He is working now on the cen- 
tralization of managerial hierarchies, the 
measure of the impact of computers 
upon the structure of business manage- 
ment, and similar problems. 


Ww" great determination and ear- 
nestness of purpose, a few lead- 
ing graduate schools of business in the 
United States are trying to make them- 
selves into interdisciplinary research and 
teaching where scholars of 
widely varying background will work 
together on the problems of business 
enterprise. The school at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology is an example of 
such an institution. This volume of 14 
papers growing out of a conference held 
there in 1955, illustrates, among other 
things, the problems involved in trying 
to achieve such an _ intellectual ‘to- 
getherness.. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Council’s Committee on 
Business Enterprise Research. 


centers, 


The list of conference participants is 
impressive in several regards. The par- 
ticipants were all top-level people, out- 
standing in their respective fields (chiefly 
psychology and economics); they came 
from several countries, from businesses, 


universities, and research organizations; 
those who presented papers and com- 
ments obviously invested a great deal 
of thought and effort in them. As a con- 
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sequence of this careful selection and 
high motivation, some fascinating and 
important papers are collected here. 

But even the most carefully planned 
diversity can produce unintended conse- 
quences. In this case not only did the 
authors vary in background, they varied 
in terms of the audiences to whom they 
addressed their remarks, the degree to 
which they paid attention to one an- 
other, in their affection for empiricism 
versus deductive logic, and in their pow- 
ers of exposition. The result is that the 
reader finds himself in the 
position of the graduate student at one 
of the interdisciplinary centers, strug- 
gling to put together pieces of the world, 
each so convincingly fashioned by one 
of the intellectual specialists with whom 
he studies, and all so apparently devoid 
of mating parts. 

The editor of this potpourri is Mary 
Jean Bowman, who is a Harvard-trained 
economist. Her wide research in eco- 
nomics reveals her basic interest in the 
relation of risk and uncertainty to en- 
trepreneurial decisions. At present an 
associate professor in the Department 
of Economics at the University of Chi- 
cago, she is winding up studies of East- 
ern Kentucky coal-mining and wood- 
processing firms and of economic de- 
velopment problems of the area for Re- 
sources for the Future under the spon- 
sorship of the Ford Foundation. 

Recognizing the disparity of her ma- 
terial, Miss Bowman has in this volume 
accomplished an heroic job of editing, 
persuading her contributors to comment 


somewhat 


occasionally upon other papers. Also she 
provides several brief sections of com- 
ment, which are tremendously helpful. 
She has, however, omitted all the con- 
ference discussion. We can sympathize 
with her editorial problems, but how 
nice it would have been to overhear 
some of the conversation between these 
specialists. 

On the other hand, the volume shows 
what a remarkable job some scholars 
can do in linking together the thinking 
of others. Herbert Simon demonstrates 
his genius here in that regard. Not listed 
in the roster of conference participants 
were two other men whose names recur 
in text and footnotes: Frank H. Knight 
and Leonard J. Savage. No one can 
doubt the interdisciplinary character of 
their thinking. 

As Miss Bowman has indicated in her 
introduction, “It is quite impossible to 
summarize briefly the contents of this 
volume, or the conclusions reached at 
the conference. Economists remained 
economists, and psychologists remained 
psychologists, as they should.’ But they 
were working on matters of theoreti- 
cal importance to both—the explanation 
and understanding of how an individual, 
with limited information, makes choices 
among different courses of action. and 
how he identifies relevant 
action in the first place. 


courses of 


The papers should be read by psy- 
chologists, especially the growing group 
of younger men who find themselves 
being sought out by business executives 
and by schools of business, or who 
choose some aspect of the American 
business world as the locus of their re- 
search. A picture of the insularity of 
the individual social sciences comes into 
sharp focus in these papers, but so, ten- 
tatively, do some of the channels for 
intercommunication. Those psychologists 
who anticipate no professional involve- 
ment students of 
business should also read this volume. 
for the effort to establish theoretical 
links among the disciplines is likely to 
pay off only by maintaining a series 
of efforts such as this conference. The 
men who make these ventures need the 
understanding, encouragement, and in- 
formed criticism of their professional 
colleagues. 
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THE VIRTUE OF ADOLESCENCE 
owe a science skip its youth? It 

cannot, of course; but would it be 
a good thing if it could? Certainly that 
would be a risky experiment to try with 
people, to start them in as adults with- 
out the experience of growing out of 
the insecurity of adolescence. of build- 
ing up into automatic habits of thought 
the values that conflicts. Mi- 
nerva, who sprang adult and fully armed 
from the brow of Jupiter, had no youth, 
but she was a war-monger. Adult sci- 
ence is more pacifistic than that. 

Last February CP remarked (4, 45) 
that it thought that a young science is 
insecure and is therefore more self-con- 
scious and stricter about 
rules, that it 


resolve 


decorum and 
is more insistent on the- 
ory and systematic structure than an 
older science. CP had no proofs, but its 
Editor remembered his tutelage under 
Titchener when biotropy was young and 
insecure, when it always insisted on sys- 
tem and theory and rigor. Those were 
the days of theories of the CNS which 
Skinner later ridiculed as the “Concep- 
tual Nervous System.” CP said in April 
that it thought that biotropy had grown 
out of its adolescence in the last fifty 
years, that worried less 
about theory, took its theories a poste- 
riori as it them and often did 
without and then CP said fur- 
ther that it thought that sociotropy was 
younger and more adolescent and that 
it lacked the sense of security that 
would allow it to be so careless of the- 
ory. CP does not know that it was right, 
but this was what it thought. 

And now what? The sociotropes do 
not like its being suggested that their 
firm credos indicate their sense of in- 
security. They want to be Minervas and 
skip their character-forming youths. CP 
is no biotrope. It consorts mostly with 
sociotropy. Look at its pages. But it did 
just wonder, looking a little at its socio- 
tropic psychologists, but more at its 


nowadays it 


found 
any; 


sociologists. whether the growth curves 
for biotropy and sociotropy are not a 
little bit displaced, the one from the 
other. Now what more can CP do to 
apologize to the sociotropes? Write a 
piece, perhaps, on the advantages of 
adolescence, on how much more inter- 
esting is plastic maturation than in- 
flexible maturity. Or maybe a little piece 
on the advantages of the inevitable. 
Does anyone ever mind being inevitable 
when it makes him one with History? 


CONDITIONING AND LEARNING 


= is a brief 


Skinner on a 


comment by B. F. 
French survey of 
the state of psychology in respect of 
conditioning and learning: M.-A. Fes- 
sard, H. Gastaut, A.-N. Léontiev, G. 
de Montpellier, and H. Piéron, Le con- 
ditionnement et l’apprentissage, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1958, 216 pp., 
1200 fr. 


recent 


To this collection of three papers on con- 
ditioned reflexes and learning, given at the 
University of Strasbourg in 1956, Piéron 
contributes a useful historical orientation. 
His own contact with the history of con- 
ditioning dates back to 1904. Neurophysio- 
logical correlates are discussed in a paper 
by Fessard and Gastaut, which treats of 
early theories, electroencephalographic stud- 
ies, and gross and detailed anatomical mod- 
els. Montpellier summarizes various learn- 
ing theories and formulations of learning 
processes 


Leontiev’s discussion of condi- 


tioned reflexes is a useful account in a 
Western Russian work 
from a psychological, rather than physio- 
logical, point of view. Comments by other 
participants in the symposium follow each 
paper. The book shows a lively and up-to- 
date interest in problems in learning from 
several points of view. 
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ASKING FOR GRACE GRACIOUSLY 


 — nowhere does the conflict 
between manners and efficiency trouble 


the scientist more than in his asking for 
reprints of articles he wants to read and 
use. Almost the maximum of gracious- 
ness lies in the little note that ap- 
preciates the contribution and enquires 
whether a reprint might be available, all 
lodged behind a four-cent stamp. In 
such case a second letter of thanks after 
the reprint arrives is too much, suggests 
that the beneficiary had an _ overly- 
punished childhood. The postal mimeo- 
graphed with blanks is nearest to rude- 


ness, especially when it comes from a 


stranger who may, indeed, be a graduate 
student assiduously going through the 
current journals to embellish his still 
inchoate library. CP is no Arbiter of 
Grace, but it prints below the most 
suaviloquent, blank-form, postcard re- 
quest for a reprint it has ever seen. 
Let the graduate student, thirsting for 
printed wisdom, fix his eye on this and 
do, if not likewise, at least as well. 


HONORATISSIME COLLEGA! 


Si exemplar separate impressum 
operis fui, quod inscribitur: 


mihi mittas, pergratum mihi facias- 


Salutem reverentem tibi dicens, 


GESELL AND WUNDT 


A NOTHER peccavit. CP tries hard and 
then errs. Omniscience is so 
(See CP, June 1959, 4, 171.) 

The Gesell Institute of Child Devel- 
opment is in New Haven but not at 
Yale. There was Gesell floor in Yale’s 
Institute of Human Relations long ago, 
and CP thought—but never mind. 

Herr Geheimrat Professor Dr. Wil- 
helm Wundt would have been the right 
way to give Wundt all his Wirde, not 
the other Wilhelmlos order that CP had, 
says Alan O. Ross of the Clifford W. 
Beers Guidance Clinic, which is in New 
Haven, along with the Gesell Institute 
and Yale University, and probably many 
other corporate activities that thrive in 
this stimulating atmosphere. 

—E. G. B. 


remote. 
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The Passing of the Protestant Ethic 


Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson 


The Changing American Parent: A Study in the Detroit Area. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. Pp. xiv + 302. $6.50. 


Reviewed by BERT KAPLAN 


Dr. Kaplan, who has been a professor 
of psychology at the University of 
Kansas for the last half dozen years, 
was in 1949 one of the first PhDs rec- 
ommended by Harvard’s then new De- 
partment of Social Relations. He is 
half psychologist and half anthropolo- 
gist, editor of the microcard series of 
Primary Records in Culture and Per- 
sonality (CP, Aug. 1957, 2, 215f.), and 
expectant father of a book to be called 
Studying Personality Cross-Culturally. 
No wonder the talk about a new bu- 
reaucratic culture in America concerns 
him. 


>" of the most ambitious and 
powerful hypotheses of present- 
day social scientists is the modern ver- 
sion of Max Weber’s theory that so- 
ciety develops in its members the kind 
of adult character that is necessary 
for its support and optimal function- 
ing. This theory, utilizing the concepts 
‘modal personality’ and ‘national char- 
acter’ and owing much to Abram Kar- 
diner and Erich Fromm, specifies that 
socially appropriate adult character is 
produced in the main by culturally pat- 
terned child-rearing practices. A_ little 
more than a decade ago David Ries- 
man’s The Lonely Crowd suggested 
that the nature of American society, 
and especially of its middle classes, is 
undergoing a subtle but important 
change and*that American character is 
undergoing a corresponding -transforma- 
tion. 

Daniel Miller and Guy Swanson, of 
the Departments of Psychology and So- 
ciology respectively at the University of 
Michigan, authors of /nmner Conflict and 
Defense (Holt, 1958) and one of our 
best interdisciplinary teams, have ad- 
dressed themselves to the question of 
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whether new patterns of child rearing, 
calculated to produce an appropriate 
social character, are in fact developing 
as a result of these social changes. They 
have divided a series of 582 families, 
that were interviewed in 1953 by the 
Detroit Area Study, into two broad 
groups, the ‘entrepreneurial’ and the 
‘welfare-bureaucratic.’ The former is 
found among the older middle classes 
whose values and attitudes are oriented 
to a marketplace in which competence, 
risk taking, resourcefulness, and initia- 
tive are required, and in which sobriety, 
perseverance, and -self-control are the 
principal values. This pattern roughly 
corresponds to Weber's Protestant Ethic 
and is generally understood by social 
scientists to have been the dominant 
value pattern in Western society for the 
past hundred years. Miller and Swanson 
assert that a new ethic, emerging from 
the fact that work is increasingly being 
performed in large bureaucratic organi- 
zations, is now gradually replacing the 
older values. While this new pattern is 
not so clearly delineated, in general it 
involves cooperation and conformity as 
dominant values and the active, ma- 
nipulative ambition of the earlier pe- 
riod is seen as disruptive and dysfunc- 
tional. 

In The Changing American Parent 
the authors have attempted to identify 
families from these two groups and 
to determine whether their child-rearing 
practices are congruent with the two 
different orientations or social integra- 
tions, as the authors call them, that 
have developed. They make the assump- 
tion that the entrepreneurial integration 
will be found in those who are self-em- 
ployed, who work for small organiza- 
tions, whose income comes primarily 
from sources other than salary, who 


were born on a farm, and who were 
born outside of the United States; and 
that the bureaucratic integration would 
be found in the remainder—those per- 
sons employed in large organizations. 
Differences in child rearing in the two 
groups are described by comparing re- 
sponses to a half-hour interview dealing 
especially with practices bearing on the 
development of self-control and self- 
initiated activity in children. 

The main findings of the study sup- 
port the authors’ general thesis. How- 
ever, differences between the two so- 
cial integrations are centered in the 
lower middle classes; the differences be- 
tween the entrepreneurial and bureau- 
cratic upper middle classes are rela- 
tively small, and no_ difference is 
found between the two types of lower 
classes. The authors themselves note 
that such differences as were found, al- 
though statistically significant, were not 
very great. They believe that a lack of 
reliability of the child-rearing indices 
explains the small percentage (9-15%) 
of the variance that was accounted for 
by the integration positions. A variety 
of other comparisons, between the social 
classes, racial and ethnic groups, were 
made but differences were not found or 
were small. 

About the book as a whole, it can be 
said that the writing has great clarity. 
and that the .writers are sophisticated 
and knowledgeable in research meth- 
odology and present a modest and quali- 
fied account of their findings. In the 
more theoretical chapters. the book be- 
comes quite exciting, as the implica- 
tions of social change for child rearing, 
personality, and psychopathology are 
spelled out with extraordinary lucidity. 
Perhaps most important is the authors’ 
faith that the social changes they de- 
scribe will not lead to a robotism of 
placid and affable conformists but 
rather to a new humanism in which the 
absence of psychic pressure and strain 
will make possible the exploration of 
new forms of creative expression of 
man’s nature. 

Despite the support given to the au- 
thors’ thesis by their study, this re- 
viewer must confess that he is still not 
convinced. In the first place the division 
of the population into two broad clas- 
sifications, entrepreneurial and bureau- 
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cratic, cross-cutting 4nd dominating so- 
cial class, ethnic and religious differ- 
ences, seems dubious. It would perhaps 
be more accurate to say that the rise 
of the welfare bureaucracy is fostering 
a new set of social values which are 
challenging the older ethic. Such a 
thesis means that individuals now live 
in a more complicated social system in 
which two different sets of values are 
competing for their support, not, as the 
authors suggest, that two separate sub- 
cultures have developed, each with its 
own pattern of values. The former ex- 
planation would mean that parents are 
now raising their children in a compli- 
cated situation in which they are called 
upon to resolve 
proper behavior. 


conflicting ideas of 

The use of a relatively ‘simple inter- 
view schedule by which persons are 
thrown into one or the other group in 
terms of more or less arbitrary criteria 
has preserved in this book its authors’ 
image of a bifurcated society. The 
Changing American Parent does not at- 
tempt to explore the real nature of 
child rearing in our society today, a 
task which would require intensive in- 
terviewing that plumbs the subtleties of 
parent-child interactions. It is satisfied 
with finding that families that live in 
bureaucratic settings to a limited ex- 
tent say that they treat their children 
differently than do families in entre- 
preneurial settings. We should be reluc- 
tant to accept this kind of evidence as 
an index to what is really going on to- 
day between parents and their children. 

Perhaps the transformation of social 
character is occurring at a very slow 
pace, in part because our social and 
economic organization has not developed 
to a stage in which a strong and wide- 
spread achievement orientation is un- 
necessary, and in part because the pres- 
ent generation is operating with values 
inherited from their parents. 

In so complicated a situation, it would 
seem to be virtually impossible to pre- 
dict how parents will raise their chil- 
dren. Miller and Swanson merit a re- 
luctant admiration for having made 
some correct predictions, but this re- 
viewer, at least, is not willing to admit 
that their limited successes prove that 
their image of the contemporary scene 
is correct. 


Life Styles for 
Children 


Lawrence E. Cole and William F. 
Bruce 


Educational Psychology. (Rev. ed.) 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company, 1958. Pp. xiv + 701. 
$6.25. 


Reviewed by W1Lt1AM J. MEYER 


who is Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. There he and his colleagues 
are at it hammer and tongs to get edu- 
cational psychology on a sound experi- 
mental basis with research going on all 
over the place, and that Ortgeist ac- 
counts undoubtedly for some of his 
value judgments in this His 
doctorate was formed at Syracuse Uni- 
versity under the direction of George 
G. Thompson. 


review. 


this book, 

in is directed 
towards those who are planning teach- 
ing careers and those who are already 
active in the profession. The text is or- 
ganized around the theme that an un- 
derstanding of the whole child as he 
functions in the classroom, playgroup, 
and at home will help the reader de- 
velop into the more mature person who 
is better able to understand his own be- 
havior and therefore that of his pupils. 
Dr. Cole, who has been Professor of 
Psychology at Oberlin College for al- 
most thirty years, and Dr. Bruce, who 
is now connected with the University of 
Virginia and who was for twenty-three 
years Professor of Education in the 
New York State Teachers College at 
Oneonta, added new materials and re- 
examined their discussions of motiva- 
tion, emotion, and personality develop- 
ment in an effort better to achieve the 
foregoing purpose. 

In presenting what they believe is a 
workable philosophy of education, Cole 
and Bruce have jrganized their mate- 
rials into three major discussion areas: 
The Development of the Personality, 
The Psychology of Learning in a Free 


revised edition of 
like the first in 1950, 


Society, and Putting Psychology to 
Work in the Schools. The first section 
and, in the reviewer’s opinion the best 
of the three, demonstrates how emo- 
tional, intellectual, cultural, and moti- 
vational factors interact and contribute 
to the “life style” of both the child and 
the teacher. Teachers must be aware of 
the variety of personalities (life styles) 
in their classrooms so that they can bet- 
ter help the child to achieve self-actu- 
alization. The interesting and instructive 
ethnographic reports and case studies 
included in this discussion should help 
to make it both meaningful and useful 
to the reader. 

The remaining two sections are not 
nearly as convincing or instructive as 
the first led one to expect. Treatment 
of learning theory is inadequate and 
dated: the work of Harlow, Skinner, 
and Spence is completely ignored. Much 
of the early experimental work is dis- 
cussed in cursory fashion and is gener- 
ally viewed as not being meaningful or 
consistent with the point of view of the 
child as a_ whole. 
previous 


Having dismissed 
psychological research and 
theoretical positions about learning as 
mere “animal training,” the authors de- 
scribe what they believe is a more 
meaningful analysis of learning. Per- 
missiveness and freedom of exploration 
constitute the central their 
position around which suggestions and 
procedures for developing creative ex- 
pression in the classroom are built. 
Their point of view is presented well. 
It adds little to contemporary learning 
theory; yet, if the reader can accept it, 
he will find the last two sections of this 
book more helpful. On the other hand, 
if the reader’s “life style” prohibits ac- 
ceptance—as it might very well—then 
he will be forced to examine carefully 
his own philosophy and to solidify his 
own thinking. In either event the re- 
sults of having this particular 
treatment of the complexities of learn- 
ing should help the student to mature. 


core of 


read 


‘ia major limitation of this volume 
lies in the treatment given to research. 
In an area of psychology that is turn- 
ing more and more to sound research 
methods it seems particularly unfortu- 
nate that the authors did not see a 
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need for discussing at least the essen- 
tials of good research. Furthermore, the 
generally negative treatment given to 
many of the reperted studies does not 
seem to this reviewer a likely way to 
generate positive attitudes toward re- 
search. Let not this comment suggest 
that the research literature has been 
ignored, for it is clear that much of the 
writing is based on sound studies. The 
student is given, however, bu: few op- 
portunities to examine the methodology 
and data derived from these studies so 
that he may arrive at his own con- 
clusions and interpretations. Since the 
studies in the impressive list appended 
to this volume are rarely identified in 
the textual material, it is impossible for 
the reader to examine the original 
sources. For the instructor whose ap- 
proach to educational psychology is 
along research lines, this text is, there- 
fore, less desirable than other currently 
available textbooks in this area. 

It is difficult to determine the level of 
preparation a student should have prior 
to being exposed to this book. The 
style of writing, though at times overly 
cute (“The little bucket of tension 
which our pupil brings to class . . .”), 
is generally quite good. The liberal num- 
ber of case studies add to the reader's 
interest and serve well to emphasize the 
points made in the text. Certain sec- 
tions of the book, particularly the ma- 
terial on learning, require of the stu- 
dent at least an introductory course in 
psychology in, order that he may ap- 
preciate the many ideas and implica- 
tions involved. Despite these limitations 
the revised edition of Educational Psy- 
chology should prove of interest to stu- 
dents and should serve as a source of 
ideas for the prospective teacher. It 
should also be helpful to the more ex- 
perienced teacher in reformulating his 
ideas and philosophy. 


It would seem foolish to increase the 
time required for formal education beyond 
what it now [1944] is, since such increases 
wou'd definitely encroach upon the most 
valuable years for activ-ly prosecuting re- 
search and development. 

—Tuomas Mipctey, Jr. 


A British Educational Psychology 


C. M. Fleming 


Teaching: A Psychological Analysis. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 


1958. Pp. xiv + 291. $5.00. 


Reviewed by CLaupE E. Buxton 


Dr. Buxton, after teaching psychology 
at the University of Iowa, Swarthmore 
College, and Northeastern University, 
has for ten years now been Professor of 
Psychology at Yale University, the Di- 
rector of Undergraduate Studies in psy- 
chology, and chairman of the Depart- 
ment. He is CP’s Consultant on text- 
books of psychology and the techniques 
of good teaching. ° 


HEN asked by CP to suggest re- 

viewers for this book, I volun- 
teered to take on the task myself be- 
cause I wanted to compare this work 
by a Professor at the University of 
London Institute of Education with 
some contemporary American texts in 
educational psychology that I have read 
within the year. The contrasts I find to 
be great. My own preference inclines 
toward this kind of book, with certain 
reservations about the specific volume 
at hand. 

The following five points, some of 
which are interdependent, seem to me 
to characterize Fleming’s book in com- 
parison, if only by innuendo, with the 
best-selling American texts. (1) To read 
this book the student must have much 


more background in psychological and 


social science. Fleming has read widely 
and recently, and she expects her reader 
to be able to get something from the 
brief mention of many points. (2) Her 
writing is typically terse, in places 
sparse, a style which leaves much of 
the teaching to the instructor. She does 
not spell everything out in minute or 
trivial detail. (3) The book is short. 
At the risk of being called a comma- 
counter, I report that approximately 
191 pages are devoted to text (not 
counting the preface) and 53 to lists of 
references at chapter ends. Occasionally 
the text comes too close to name-drop- 


ping, or to giving charts without ex- 
planations. (4) There is very. little 
‘how-to’ in Fleming. She evidently ex- 
pects the teacher to show intelligence 
in figuring out what to do with the rela- 
tively basic material she presents. (5) 
The pattern of emphasis appears to be 
different from most American texts in 
educational psychology. Technical mate- 
rial on learning and motivation does not 
occupy many pages. (A cognition-type 
of approach to the former, a so-called 
‘needs-approach’ to the latter, evidently 
are preferred.) There is more concern 
than one might expect for such matters 
as juvenile delinquency and backward- 
ness, but not for elementary material 
on personality and adjustment. Fleming 
talks with conviction about the relation 
of religion to education, and about so- 
ciometry. She treats of the role of 
school administrators, the dealings of 
the teacher with nonpupils, including 
parents and textbook publishers, the 
uses of community resources in educa- 
tion, and of educational research, at a 
nontechnical level. It will be seen that 
Professor Fleming is a social psycholo- 
gist of education to a considerable de- 
gree, and this fact was evident in the 
titles of her earlier books. 

It is difficult to characterize succinctly 
the view Fleming takes of teaching. I 
would put it this way: She evidently ex- 
pects the teacher to take a very per- 
sonal view of the teaching process and 
of relationships with pupils, to show 
much sensitivity to individual modes of 
reaction within the group and to indi- 
viduality in response to the material to 
be mastered, and to be essentially opti- 
mistic and nonnormative about the pos- 
sibilities of change in the pupil. This 
not-so-simple description I draw from 
Fleming’s emphasis on the way teach- 
ing is embedded in a cultural setting 
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and takes place in a group atmosphere, 
from her evident detestation for stereo- 
types about stages of development and 
types of children, from her emphasis 
upon competent testing and continuing 
guidance, and from the way she re- 
lates teaching to personality and men- 
tal health. 


The book is written in an easy style. 
At times its author makes use of what 


seem to be stream-of-consciousness jot- 
tings or queries, and they are surpris- 
ingly effective in conveying what she is 
after. This volume is not a picturebook, 
nor does it often present data. Fleming 
is quite familiar with American psycho- 
logical literature and, especially in the 
first part of her book, which deals with 
psychological foundations, finds it natu- 
ral to be somewhat historical in her ap- 
proach. I do wish the book were longer. 


The Ways of Being Free 


Christian Bay 


The Structure of Freedom. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 


1958. Pp. xii + 419. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Dante J. LEVINSON 


Dr. Levinson is Director of the Center 
for Sociopsychological Research in the 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center 
and the Harvard Medical School. He is 
an author of The Authoritarian Person- 
ality (1950), with Alex Inkeles wrote 
the chapter on National Character and 
Social Structure in Lindzey’s Handbook 
of Social Psychology (1954), and with 
Milton Greenblatt and R. H. Williams 
published The Patient-and the Mental 
Hospital (Free Press, 1957; CP, July 
1958, 3, 196f.). In CP he has reviewed 
Douglas Haring’s Personal Character 
and Cultural Milieu (Syracuse Univ. 
Press, 1956; CP, Oct. 1957, 2, 266f.). 
At his Center psychologists, sociologists, 
and psychiatrists work together “in the 
spirit of fellowship, controversy, and 
resistance to the manipulation that Bay 
describes.” 


— book will probably not get the 
recognition it deserves. It lacks 
charm. Its Flesch score is terrible. The 
author, in his determined effort to be 
both comprehensive and specific, deals 
with a tremendous variety of issues 
without always distinguishing between 
the primary and the incidental threads 
of his analysis. Like Paco, the hound 
recently immortalized by Walt Disney, 
his pursuit of the mighty lion is often 


deflected by his interest in the deer and 
the porcupine. These are rather serious 
faults for today’s busy reader—and the 
psychologist is as busy as the next man 
in this era of business. 

Nevertheless, the reader who can take 
his time will be well rewarded. Bay 
poses fundamental dilemmas that con- 
front man in industrial society and, 
without offering pat solutions, seeks to 
understand their sources and to propose 


directions of sociopsychological change. 
His geographical and disciplinary mo- 
bility have prepared him well for this 
task. At the University of Oslo he re- 
ceived, as one can readily see, a proper 
European training in philosophy, in psy- 
chology and the social sciences, and in 
the art of scholarship. Working with 
American scholars in Norway and in this 
country (particularly at the Center for 
Advanced Studies in California), he in- 
corporated some distinctively American 
values and points of view. These di- 
verse resources he has synthesized in a 
book that is wide-ranging yet unified, 
scholarly yet socially committed, hu- 
mane yet sternly analytic. 

Bay’s approach is both valuational 
and dispassionately analytic. Being valu- 
ational in the best tradition of social 
philosophy, he seeks not only to under- 
stand the nature and determinants of 


freedom but also to discover the means 
of achieving a maximum level of indi- 
vidual freedom in society. Whereas most 
of the applied activities of psychologists 
and social scientists have been directed 
toward the manipulation of publics 
(whether to buy cigarettes or to change 
educational policies), Bay devotes his 
efforts in the opposite direction. His pri- 
mary question: “How can increased in- 
sights into human behavior be employed 
in the service of sheltering the growth 
of individual freedom in modern so- 
ciety?” 

In pursuing this aim, Bay explicitly 
commits himself at the start to certain 
assumptions and axiomatic values. His 
over-all analysis, however, and his use 
of theory and empirical findings, are re- 
markably free of doctrinaire commit- 
ments. With a truly remarkable com- 
bination of scholarship and originality 
he has converged onto a single screen 
rays of light from many disciplines. The 
resulting image, if occasionally blurred, 
is always three-dimensional and well 
balanced. For his understanding of hu- 
man nature and of psychological as- 
pects of freedom, Bay draws on varied 
sources: Freud, Sullivan, Fromm, Erik- 
son, and Maslow; the Authoritarian Per- 
sonality research; the Conformity stud- 
ies of Asch, Crutchfield, and Kelman; 
small-group research, public opinion sur- 
veys, and the like. His sociological 
sources include, among others, Par- 
sons, Merton, Durkheim, Selznick, and 
Michels. From economics and political 
science: Lasswell, Mosca, Schumpeter, 
and Marx. An early chapter is devoted 
(perhaps for the benefit of American 
readers) to a perceptive account of 
concepts of freedom and authority in 
two streams of social philosophy: the 
English empiricist-utilitarians such as 
Hobbes, Hume, and the Mills; and the 
idealists Rousseau, Green, and Bosan- 
quet. 

For those who, on principle or through 
ignorance, take a purely contemporane- 
ous view of man’s condition, the histori- 
cal perspective of this book will be of 
especial value. Its value will be equally 
great for those who have made simple 
dichotomies between freedom and au- 
thority, between individuality and so- 
cial control, between the domain of psy- 
chology and the domains of sociology 
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and political science. What seems at 
first to be purely a matter of person- 
ality, Bay shows by subtle dialectic to 
have intrinsic sociological aspects. Simi- 
larly, he introduces psychological di- 
mensions into his analyses of social 
structure and social control. 


Bu distinguishes three interrelated 
and indispensable aspects of individual 
freedom. First, there is psychological 
freedom, the capacity to choose and to 
act in accord with one’s self-interest in 
the fullest sense of this term. A high 
degree of psychological freedom is rep- 
resented by a minimum of defensiveness 
(in the psychoanalytic sense), by a high 
degree of harmony between basic mo- 
tives and overt behavior. Thus, to be 


psychologically free is to know oneself, 


to accept the burdens of choice in a 
complex world, to achieve a high meas- 
ure of development of one’s potentiali- 
ties. Lack of psychological freedom is 
based primarily upon low self-esteem 
and a sense of powerlessness. It is 
expressed variously: in drives 
toward domination and submission, in 
ego-restriction and denial of existential 
problems, in authoritarianism and anti- 
authoritarianism. Its 


strong 


determinants lie 
both in the early family situation and 
in wider social influences operating 
throughout the formative years. 

The second aspect, social freedom, re- 
fers to the socially provided opportuni- 
ties for individual choice and action. A 
high degree of social freedom means 
“the relative absence of perceived ex- 
ternal restraints.” The most primitive 
(and, to Bay, repugnant) restraint is 
coercion, which involves either physical 
violence or sanctions strong enough to 
override the individual's strong and en- 
during motives. Thus, freedom 
may be regarded as freedom from the 
requirement of compliance to coercive 
power, whether of individuals or of in- 
stitutions. To maintain itself, any com- 
plex social unit must have institutions 
(norms, roles, structural patterns), laws 
regulating the exercise of sanctions ap- 
plied to deviants from institutional 
norms, and political authority for chang- 
ing or creating legal norms. Therefore, 
the institutionalization and exercise of 
coercive power are unavoidable and, in- 
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deed, are desirable within limits. How- 
ever, Bay argues persuasively that co- 
ercive power can and ideally should 
be minimized, and that institutionalized 
physical violence (such as capital pun- 
ishment) should be eliminated. He dis- 
cusses at length Durkheim's concept of 
anomie and takes issue with commonly 
held sociological views about the need 
for normative consensus and the dan- 
gers of anomie. He takes a strong liber- 
tarian position stressing the value of 
controversy as a condition of individual 
self-expression and 


social innovation. 


CurisTIAN Bay 


The good society will be characterized 
not by the absence of disagreement but 
by institutionalized bases for dealing 
with disagreements both — short- 
range policies and long-range goals. 
Freedom may be restricted not only 
by coercive power but also by the 
manipulative power of institutions and 
individuals. One is a manipulator to the 
extent that he motivates others to con- 
form to his own values by identification 
or internalization, without coercion. Ma- 
nipulation may be accomplished also by 
regulating the supply of information 
available to others in order to induce 
them to think or act in certain ways. 
Manipulation in this broad sense—the 
operation of unperceived external re- 
straints on the individual—is an intrinsic 
aspect of all social life. An important 


over 


feature of modern industrial society as 
couipared with many others.is the rela- 
tive decrease in coercive power and the 
increase in manipulative power exerted 
upon the individual. 

This leads Bay to his third aspect, 
which he calls potential freedom: the 
relative absence of unperceived external 
restraints (manipulative power) upon 
the individual. In pursuit of potential 
freedom, the primary aim is not to 
eliminate manipulation but “to maxi- 
mize the individual’s ability and incen- 
tive to resist manipulation, whether in- 
stitutional or deliberate, insofar as the 
manipulation serves other interests at 
the expense of his own.” The difficulty 
here—and it is one which Bay recog- 
nizes and discusses 


is to establish cri- 
teria for determining when the manipu- 
lation is in the individual’s self-interest 
and when it is at his expense, that is to 
say, when it is primarily for the special 
interest of the manipulator. Bay dis- 
cusses contemporary manipulative at- 
tempts in the mass media, in economic 
life, and in politics, where demands for 
“automatic loyalty” rather than “au- 
tonomous reflective 
quently so strong. 


choice” are fre- 

The author regards the restriction of 
potential freedom as a crucial problem 
in modern society and suggests two ave- 
nues of attack against mass manipula- 
tion. One is through social structure and 
involves such things as organizational 
decentralization (of 


press, industry, 
minimization of class differences, 
maintenance of moderately high anomie, 
and enhancement of structural plural- 
ism. The other should emerge from our 
effort to raise the level of psychological 
freedom in every segment of society. 

There will be a good deal of disagree- 
ment concerning the assumptions, the 
values, the theoretical positions, and the 
conclusions of this book. Still, if the 
book generates an involvement in the 
problems raised and controversy over 
the answers to them, the author will, I 
am sure, feel amply rewarded for his 
effort. 


Every time we let ourselves believe for 
unworthy reasons, we weaken our powers 
of weighing evidence. 

—WILLIAM Kincpon CLIFFORD 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
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By Florence L. Goodenough and Leona E. Tyler. In this thoroughly 
revised edition personality development, including psychoanalytical 
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TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN PERSONALITIES 
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PRIVATE PRACTICE IN CLINICAL 
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By Theodore H. Blau. The varied aspects of private practice in clin- 
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therapy, and with the responsibilities of the psychologist. To be 
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The Behavioral Character of 
Organizations 


James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, with the collaboration of Harold 


Guetzkow 


Organizations. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. Pp. xii + 262. $6.00. 


Reviewed by DoNALD W. TayLor 


Dr: Taylor has been for several years 
Professor in the Departments of Indus- 
trial Administration and of Psychology 
at Yale University—an industrial psy- 
chologist with a background in experi- 
mental psychology at Harvard and Stan- 
ford—ten years at Stanford. At Yale he 
gives a course in the psychology of ad- 
ministration and another in the psychol- 
ogy of thinking—a healthy heterozygous 
existence well in accord with the spirit 
of our modern times. 


—— is an important book. It is im- 
portant not only for psychologists, 
but also for sociologists, political scien- 
tists, and economists, for it is a major 
contribution to the theory of formal or- 
ganizations. 

To many psychologists, theory of or- 
ganization is probably an _ unfamiliar 
topic. Indeed, such theory has received 
much less attention from psychologists 
and from social scientists generally than 
is justified by its importance in under- 
standing human behavior—to say noth- 
ing of its practical importance for those 
who administer organizations. Psycholo- 
gists are interested in explaining behav- 
ior in terms of the impact of the envi- 
ronment upon the individual; and for 
most individuals, formal organizations 
represent an important part of their en- 
vironment, a part whose impact upon 
behavior has thus far been but poorly 
understood. Psychologists, of course, 
have made major contributions to un- 
derstanding some aspects of organiza- 
tional behavior. They have provided 
numerous studies of leadership and su- 
pervision, of motivation, morale and em- 
ployee attitudes, and, more recently, of 
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communication. These studies provide 
important data for organization théory 
—data which often become more intel- 
ligible or significant when viewed in the 
light of such theory. 


"Tees book is divided essentially into 
three parts, the first of which deals with 
‘classical’ organization theory. Classical 
theory includes two main lines of de- 
velopment. One, deriving from the work 
of F. W. Taylor (1911) and his succes- 
sors in the scientific management move- 
ment, focuses upon the basic physical 
activities which individuals carry out, 
primarily in organizations for industrial 
production. The other, illustrated by 
the work of Gulick and Urwick (1937). 
is more concerned with the problem of 
departmentalization: How can an or- 
ganization best be subdivided to accom- 
plish whatever its purpose may be? 
March and Simon sketch briefly the na- 
ture of these two lines and point out 
the formal and empirical limitations of 
each. The former offers not a coherent 
set of generalizations appropriate to a 
science, but rather certain techniques 
for the efficient organization of routine 
work, together with a group of empirical 
engineering principles. The latter faces 
major problems in providing operational 
definitions for key variables and, partly 
as a result, it has received almost no 
empirical testing. 

Any theory of organization involves, 
either implicitly or explicitly, assump- 
tions concerning the characteristics of 
human beings which have to be taken 
into account to explain their behavior 
in organizations. Classical theory views 


the human individual as a simple ‘ma- 
chine,’ as a passive instrument capable 
of accepting directions and performing 
work. The characteristics taken into ac- 
count are limited largely to the capaci- 
ties, speeds, durabilities, and costs of 
these machines. Yet extensive research 
has demonstrated the importance of mo- 
tives, attitudes, and conflict-behavior in 
organizations. 

In the second part of the book, the 
authors undertake to extend organiza- 
tion theory to include motivational vari- 
ables and to deal with conflict. They 
also attempt to check their theorizing 
against empirical data whenever such 
data are available. The models of bu- 
reaucracy developed by Merton (1940), 
Selznick (1949), and Gouldner (1954) 
are explored as sources of hypotheses. 
An extension of a simple model of in- 
fluence-processes is employed in examin- 
ing in detail the motivation of intra- 
organizational decisions. The motivation 
of decisions to participate in (to enter 
or leave) an organization is discussed at 
length and shown to involve rather dif- 
ferent considerations from that of other 
decisions. 

The treatment of conflict by March 
and Simon is of considerable interest, 
quite apart from its place in a theory 
of organization. They suggest that con- 
flict for an individual arises in three 
ways: through unacceptability, incom- 
parability, or uncertainty of alterna- 
tives. With the aid of these concepts, 
they construct a typology of individual 
conflict which overlaps with that origi- 
nally suggested by Miller and Dollard 
(1941), but appears to offer a worth- 
while extension of it. Of particular: in- 
terest is the degree to which the the- 
ory is developed ‘to make explicit the 
factors influencing the 
intraindividual conflict, of intergroup 
conflict, and of the four types of or- 
ganizational reaction to conflict: prob- 
lem solving, persuasion, bargaining, and 
‘politics.’ 

The third part of the book is devoted 
to a further extension of organization 
theory, one which attempts to take into 
account man’s cognitive characteristics. 
March and Simon examine critically the 
model of rational man employed by eco- 
nomics and statistical decision-theory. 
They then propose to substitute a model 
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which is more defensible in terms of 
present psychological knowledge. A cen- 
tral theme of their discussion is ‘that 
the basic features of organization struc- 
ture and function derive from the char- 
acteristics of human problem solving 
and rational human choice.’ Their view 
is that man tends to act rationally, but 
only within the limits set by his char- 
acteristics in remembering, perceiving, 
learning, communicating, and problem 
solving. Hypotheses concerning the oc- 
currence of innovation and planning in 
organizations are derived from a knowl- 
edge of basic problem-solving processes. 
The authors are quite aware of the 
difficult methodological problenis which 
arise in testing a theory of organization. 
In a postscript, they make explicit four 
of the most important of these prob- 
lems, some of which they have dealt 
with previously in other publications. 


ye book is well written, but it is 
not easy to read. In the words of the 
authors, it is ‘““a summary of a vast mass 
of theorizing and (to a far lesser ex- 
tent) empirical validation of theories.” 
Its central core is a series of proposi- 
tions about organizations. A special in- 
dex lists 206 different variables 
which have been cited in the body of 
the text. A rough count indicates that 
the third chapter alone includes more 


some 


than 100 propositions involving explicit 
statements of relations among two or 
more of such variables. Since that chap- 
ter includes only 49 of the little more 
than 200 pages of text, it is surprising 
that the authors were able not only to 
include such a large number of proposi- 
tions, but also to do it in clear and well- 
integrated exposition. The book requires 
close reading but it is well worth it. 
The volume is a major contribution 
to the theory of formal organizations, 
not because it completes the task, but 
because it begins it well. For many of 
the propositions formulated, some evi- 
dence is available, yet more is needed. 
Others appear plausible but, as the au- 
thors themselves point out, lack sup- 
porting data. Some may well be ques- 
tioned. Adequate methods of measure- 
ment remain to be devised for many, 
perhaps even most, of the variables with 
which the propositions deal, but the im- 
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portant fact is that in many cases such 
propositions have for the first time been 
stated in something approaching testable 
form. The authors repeatedly undertake, 
by means of diagrams, to show the in- 
terrelations among groups of individual 
propositions, but they would probably 
be the first to admit how far we are 
from an adequate unified theory of or- 
ganization—how much terrain remains 
still largely unexplored. 

The importance of the book stems in 
part from the fact that only a few other 
social scientists—for example, Bakke 
(1950) and Argyris (1957)—have given 
continuing attention to organization the- 
ory. The text with which this book is 
most likely to be compared is Argyris’ 
recently published Personality and Or- 
ganization, also an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of organiza- 
tional behavior. The two volumes are 
quite different in approach. Argyris re- 
views the research on human personality 
and on formal organizations, concluding 
that there are basic incongruencies be- 
tween the demands of organizations and 
the needs or motives which psychologi- 
cally healthy adults in our culture share. 
He predicts in some detail the kinds of 
behavior which occur as a result and 
supports his predictions with citations 
of empirical research. 

The scholarship which the authors 
have demonstrated in not one but sev- 
eral social sciences is impressive. A word 
about them is in order. James G. March 
obtained his PhD in political science 
from Yale University in 1953 and be- 
gan his academic career at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, where he is now 
Associate Professor in the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration. In 
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his work there, his interests have ex- 
tended to the other social sciences, par- 
ticularly in terms of their relation to 
organization theory and the problems of 
management. During 1955-56 he was 
a Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. Her- 
bert A. Simon also obtained his PhD 
in political science, completing his work 
at the University of Chicago in 1943. 
Subsequently his interests have ranged 
widely and he is known for his contri- 
butions not only to political science, but 


also to economics, management, and, 
most recently, the psychology of prob- 
lem solving (Newell, Shaw, and Simon, 
1958). Since 1949 he has been at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology where he 
is presently Associate Dean of the 
Graduate School of Industrial Adminis- 
tration. 

Their collaborator, Harold Guetzkow, 
received his PhD in psychology from 
the University of Michigan in 1948. He 
is now Professor of Political Science 
and Psychology at Northwestern. 


Who Supervises the Supervisor? 


Rudolf Ekstein and Robert S. Wallerstein 


The Teaching and Learning of Psychotherapy. New York: Basic Books, 


1958. Pp. xvi + 334. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Epwarp S. Borpin 


Dr. Bordin is Professor of Psychology 
and Chief of the Student Counseling 
Division at the University of Michigan. 
He is editor of the Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, past-president of the 
American Psychological Association’s 
Division of Counseling Psychology. He 
is the author of Psychological Counsel- 
ing (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955; 
CP, Nov. 1956, 1, 325-327) and has 
reviewed Wallen’s Clinical Psychology 
(McGraw-Hill, 1956; CP, Feb. 1957, 2, 
46f.) and Hadley’s Clinical and Coun- 
seling Psychology (Knopf, 1958; CP, 
Nov. 1958, 3, 339f.). 


H” is the psychotherapist to be 
taught and supervised? Is a per- 
sonal psychotherapeutic experience a 
pererequisite for becoming a_psycho- 
therapist? Or may personal supervision 
substitute for personal psychotherapy? 
{s supervision psychotherapy? Questions 
of this sort are raised whenever the 
teaching of psychotherapy is discussed, 
and until now the answers have been 
too narrowly based to be satisfactory. 
Psychoanalysts, speaking to those who 
aim to become analysts, answer that all 
must undergo personal analysis followed 
by a control analysis aimed at the can- 
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didate’s function in the role of thera- 
pist. Social workers, who have con- 
tributed the most voluminous literature 
on this topic, argue that for case work 
personal supervision only is necessary. 
Personal analysis may be necessary for 
personal reasons but not to meet the 
professional requirement. 

Ekstein and Wallerstein, psychologist 
and psychiatrist, respectively, pool ap- 
proximately ten years of experience in 
supervising psychiatrists; and psycholo- 
gists in the training program of the 
Menninger Foundation in order to offer 
us an interesting volume which breaks 
outside the circle of clithés that have 
accumulated through the years of un- 
inspired discussions. They examine the 
problems of supervision |from that dis- 
tant vantage point which permits us to 
see the supervisor's pl. in the pattern 
of the therapeutic agencly in which the 
patient, the therapist, and administra- 
tor are important parts. Also they can 
descend from the heights to lead the 
reader through the daily wviscissitudes of 
the supervisory process. | 

This book’s main contribution is to be 
found in the slightly moré than one hun- 
dred pages of Part II evoted to the 
Jearning process. Here fhe supervisor 


will recognize many situations he has 
faced and will find that an illuminating 
new twist often has been given to their 
meanings. The authors, as one might 
anticipate, rely on psychoanalytic the- 
ory, but they draw many vivid and in- 
formative examples from their rich ex- 
perience. Their general thesis is that the 
student of psychotherapy brings to his 
task characteristic inner obstacles to- 
ward learning. They emphasize these 
‘learning problems,’ the problems the 
therapist has in responding appropriately 
and helpfully to his patient. One thera- 
pist’s problem is that he must seek out 
the familiar in all new experiences and 
thus cannot learn anything new, an- 
other’s that he holds himself in so little 
esteem that he cannot avoid over-identi- 
fication with the patient, whereas a 
third must control the situation by 
‘knowing’ the whole structure of the un- 
folding psychological terrain—he must 
know in advance, predict ahead the de- 
velopment of the therapeutic process. 
These learning problems appear in 
parallel form in the therapist’s rela- 
tionship to his patient and in his rela- 
tionship to his supervisor. And the su- 
pervisor too, in his turn, is sometimes 
a victim of his anxieties about being 
professionally adequate or of his im- 
patience with the learner's progress. 
Even supervisors need supervision and, 
of course, it is to them that this book 
will be most meaningful. 


the authors are psycho- 
analytically oriented, they address them- 
selves to a wide range of therapeutic 
endeavors. These problems of learning 
and in learning will either appear in less 
ambitious supportive ‘work with older 
chronically disturbed patients with little 
potential for change or in radical thera- 
peutic programs with neurotics. While 
making clear their own stand, the au- 
thors display a refreshing freedom from 
dogmatic assertion. They recommend 
personal analysis for all therapists, but 
do not insist on it. They are frank to 
acknowledge the danger that a too de- 
pendent adherence to the doctrines of 
one’s therapist will result. In spite of 
this danger and its costs in time and 
money, they urge personal psychothera- 
peutic experience. As to the form of 
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psychotherapy—orthodox psychoanaly- 
sis, client-centered psychotherapy, Jung- 
ian analysis—they suggest that the most 
appropriate psychotherapeutic experi- 
ence is the one that is broadly based on 
the same theoretical principles that the 
psychotherapeutic practitioner will use 
himself. 

The supervisory process they describe 
is one in which the student, within cer- 
tain limiting structures, is forced to 
make the choice of what problems he 
brings to the supervisor. The supervisor 
concentrates his attention on discerning 
the ways that. the therapist evades and 
sabotages the learning process, usually 
by the same kinds of interpersonal 
mechanisms that are to be found in pa- 
tients in psychotherapy. And the super- 
visor responds with interpretations of 
appropriate depth and timing. Perhaps 
because I find it difficult to accept fully 
the authors’ distinction between super- 
vision and psychotherapy, their open- 
mindedness wears a little thin for me at 
this point. They argue that supervision’s 
focus on the therapist’s personal reac- 
tions to the demands of therapy and to 
the process of supervision does not con- 
stitute psychotherapy. Its purpose is the 
practical one of leading the therapist to- 
ward greater skill in his work with pa- 


tients. On the other hand, the goal of | 


psychotherapy is, by contrast, the reso- 
lution of inner conflict rather than the 
disposal of practical matters. These au- 
thors dispose of would-be doubters by 
suggesting that dissent can only arise 
because the dissenter is himself afflicted 
by a learning problem. Thus, for a brief 
moment they fall back on the classical 
psychoanalytic defensive maneuver, at- 
tacking interpretations, “If you doubt 
the truth of repression, you are but 
illustrating the process of repression.” 


Dineen the fact that the audi- 
ence for this volume is likely to consist 
chiefly of supervisors or experienced 
therapists who aspire to this demanding 
responsibility, the introductory section 
of eighty pages, in which the kinds of 
arrangements under which psychother- 
apy is carried on and taught are dis- 
cussed, seems overextended. The appre- 
ciation of the new perspectives brought 
to familiar working relationships and to 


the complexities of the evolving profes- 
sional identity of the psychotherapist 
will be dampened by the cumbersome 
wordiness that intrudes at this juncture. 
Fortunately, this phase does not last 
long. It disappears from view when the 
supervisor and the student, and the 
therapist and the patient, are brought 
together in the next section—which is 
entitled The Beginning Phase. Much 
clear and informative exposition is to 
be found here and in the aforementioned 
following section on The Learning Proc- 
ess. 

The brief last section, The End Phase, 
is the most uneven in the book. The dis- 
cussion of the use of recordings is of 
questionable value in so far as it seems 
to argue that what the therapist thinks 
he is doing to or for his patient is more 
important than what he is actually do- 
ing. Too much of this chapter is de- 
voted to rationalizing the authors’ dis- 
interest in verbatim records of inter- 
views. The next chapter, which deals 
with evaluation and selection of thera- 
pists, reaches another high point. This 
description of a mutual process of 
evaluation is an inspired instructional 
device which all supervisors or would-be 
supervisors will find stimulating. Unfor- 
tunately, another one of the low points 
is reached where assaultive interpreta- 
tion is again used as a device for dis- 
posing of phantom critics. Of the super- 
visor who may think these devices (the 
process through which supervisor and 
student match and reconcile their inde- 
pendently formulated evaluations) are 
manipulative, the writers say, “he tells 
us that he has not yet learned to use 
the tool of evaluation, the structure de- 
scribed, in a truly dynamic sense, but 
must rely heavily on secret manipula- 
tion, on suggestion and the like, in or- 
der to get the student to comply with 
the authoritative opinion which he, the 
teacher, secretly holds.” The retort 
in. kind—‘stop projecting!”—comes to 
mind but must be downed as equally 
unfair. 

The very value of this book stimu- 
lates these criticisms and simultaneously 
dilutes them. The reader suffers little 
abuse compared to the rewards obtained, 
but certainly Ekstein and Wallerstein’s 
student-therapists have many more in- 
ner problems than those I have known. 


Mother Love 


David M. Levy 


Behavioral Analysis: Analysis of 
Clinical Observations of Be- 
havior; As Applied to Mother- 
Newborn Relationships. Spring- 
field, Ill: Charles C Thomas, 
1958. Pp. xxxiv + 370. $9.50. 


Reviewed by Ropert R. SEARS 


who is Professor of Psychology and 
Executive Head of the Department of 
Psychology at Stanford University. Dr. 
Sears received his behavioral orienta- 
tion at Yale in the 1930s, developed an 
interest in child psychology, which in 
1942 took him to the directorship first 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station and then in 1949 to the direc- 
torship of the Harvard Laborato;y of 
Human Development. In 1953 he re- 
turned to his alma mater, Stanford, 
where he is now busy with researches 
on parent-child interaction the 
identification of the child with his par- 
ents. He is CP’s consultant for the field 
of developmental psychology. 


I* his long career as a research child 
psychiatrist, David Levy has kept a 
very high proportion of his reports at 
the level called classical. His studies of 
sibling rivalry, the sucking process in 
puppies and thumb-sucking in human 
babies, maternal warmth, and maternal 
overprotection havé all been forerun- 
ners of significant research trends. 

Their influence has stemmed in no 
small part from Levy’s meticulous at- 
tention to the defining of variables. The 
exact specification of operations—defin- 
ing by precise behavioral description— 
has characterized all his work. 

The present book is no exception. It 
reports an attempt to work out “a 
method of isolating and identifying and 
quantifying an attitude” (maternal feel- 
ing) as this is exhibited in a mother’s 
behavior toward her child. The method 
is simple in its basic elements. It in- 
volves the discovery of a set of overt 
maternal behaviors that correlate well 
with estimates of the warmth of moth- 
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ers’ maternal feelings. The initia! meas- 
ure of these feelings was obtained by 
interview. The maternal behaviors that 
were validated against the measure were 
those which could be observed during 
the mothers’ breast-feedings of their 
newborn infants. 

The data for the study were minimal 
—53 feedings by 19 mothers. The com- 
plete protocols are reproduced in an ap- 
pendix of 42 pages. The main body of 
the book is devoted to an incredibly de- 
tailed analysis of the most minute as- 
pects of the mothers’ actions. If one can 
remain content with a validation on only 
19 cases, the study is complete, exhaus- 
tive, satisfying, and magnificent. I doubt 
that adding another hundred would 
change the methodological findings in 
any respect whatever, and I doubt not 
that we will find out before long: now 
that Levy has done the hard part. repli- 
cation will be inexpensive. 

Levy conceives of maternal feeling as 

a kind of determining tendency, a con- 
ceptualized quality of the mother’s atti- 
tude system, that directs her behavior 
toward her child. It excites protective, 
nurturant, and affectional responses and 
inhibits forceful, hostile, and passive re- 
sponses. Obviously he began his study 
with an assumption that these feelings 
were a fixed property of the mother 
herself. When he had finished writing 
the book, he had provided an unequivo- 
cal demonstration that, although there 
was some slight variance introduced by 
such a fixed trait, a great deal more 
was supplied by the baby-as-a-stimulus. 
Indeed, the report as a whole offers a 
remarkable proof that traits relating to 
interpersonal relations can be measured 
accurately only when detailed attention 
5/8 given to the stimulus conditions that 
influence its display in behavior. This is 
a lesson personality researchers have not 
yet absorbed 

The book as a whole is so detailed and 
analytical that only those few research- 
ers who are concerned with mother-child 
interaction will read the whole of it; 
but the final summary chapter should 
be required reading for every social, 
child, and personality psychologist. Levy 
has brought together here, in concise 
and readable form, not only the sub- 
stantive findings of this study, but also 
the basic methodological implications of 
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the observation of social interaction. My 
only regret is that he has hidden the 
chapter at the end of a research report 
so formidable that too many readers 
will never get the benefit of its wisdom. 


Was this Trip 
Really Necessary? 


Henry A. Landsberger 


Hawthorne Revisited: Manage- 
ment and the Worker, its Critics, 
and Developments in Human Re- 
lations in Industry. (Cornell 
Studies in Industrial Relations, 
Vol. IX.) Ithaca: New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University, 1958. 
Pp. x + 119. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Epwin E. GHISELLI 


who for the last twenty years has been 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley as Professor of Psychology, inter- 
ested primarily in business and indus- 
trial psychology. With C. W. Brown he 
is the author of Personnel and Indus- 
trial Psychology (1948) and of Scien- 
tific Method in Psychology (1955). 


A’ the reviewer read through this 
monograph he was reminded of 
one of those yet-another-but-this-time- 
with-real-insight defenses of Lee’s tac- 
tics at Gettysburg set in the frame- 
work of the general problem confront- 
ing the Confederacy. But why again 
belabor Lee’s critics? Why again list 
the strengths and weaknesses of Con- 
federate philosophy? The dead at Get- 
tysburg are buried and the lesson it 
taught familiar to every school child. 
Some of the issues crystallized by the 
Civil War have been resolved and those 
still with us have been greatly modified 
by the subsequent events of history. 
One more discussion of Lee at Gettys- 
burg will not mitigate the agony of the 
dead, nor will one more examination of 
Confederate philosophy solve the social 
issues of today that stem from it. 


So it seems to the reviewer that this 
monograph “devoted to a very thorough 
reassessment of Management and the 
Worker, not only in the light of criti- 
cisms leveled against the book and 
against the Mayo school generally, but 
also in the light of its relationship to 
subsequent developments in the field of 
human relations in industry,” adds little. 
One more discussion of F. J. Roethlis- 
berger and W. J. Dickson’s Manage- 
ment and the Worker (1939) will not 
improve the experimental design of the 
studies therein reported, nor will it fur- 
ther enhance its richness as a human 
document. Neither will one more exami- 
nation of the shortcomings of Elton 
Mayo’s thinking give additional clarifi- 
cation to the theoretical, ethical, and 
social issues of human relations today. 

Landsberger begins by summarizing 
Management and the Worker, tending 
somewhat to view it as an amusing 
primitive. He observes that the investi- 
gators are a bit*naive in their under- 
standing of workers as people, yet he 
himself apparently thinks of the per- 
sonnel of the Bank Wiring Room as 
“a rather slaphappy, not overly mature 
group of individuals” rather 
ordinary working “joes” with normal 
needs and feelings. He then proceeds 
to an analysis of the criticisms of the 
Mayo school, his analysis being con- 
cerned with sociological rather than psy- 
chological issues. Differentiating between 
the ideas contained in Management and 
the Worker and those of the Mayo 
school, he proceeds to a hot defense of 
the former and pretty much. lets the 
latter go as fair game. He is, however, 
resentful that the work of the Mayo 
school has been so heavily attacked 
while that of the Lewin and Michigan 
schools has been immune (sic) to criti- 
cism. 


than as 


Ix relating Management and the 
Worker to the historical development 
of the field of human relations in in- 
dustry, Landsberger seems to conclude 
that one of its primary effects was to 
demonstrate to industrial psychologists 
what sociologists knew all along, that 
the important factors determining work- 
ers’ behavior are motivational and so- 
cial. According to Landsberger the pub- 
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lication of the book in 1939 aided in 
dispelling the notions of ‘mechanical’ 
and ‘physiological’ man which dominated 
the field of industrial psychology at that 
time. The author might change his views 
a bit on the state of industrial psychol- 
ogy in the 1930s if he would just thumb 
through Viteles’ Jndustrial Psychology, 
a text that was already old in 1939, or 
glance at a few issues of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology for that decade. It 
is great fun to attack straw men but 
hardly fruitful. 


makes no bones about 
his thorough dislike and disapproval of 
the interviewing and 
grams 


counseling pro- 
Management and 
the Worker. He regards them merely as 
appendages or afterthoughts and wishes 
the authors had not included them in 
the book. He has some slight glimmering 
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of how the interviewing program was 
the logical outcome of the experimental 
studies and of the supervisory training 
program, but he is not impressed. The 
step which logically proceeds to the 
counseling program from the interview- 
ing program completely escapes him. 
Anyway it is clear that he regards coun- 
seling as something not quite nice. While 
he recognizes some of the problems of 
conflict in authority that arise when a 
professional counseling program is su- 
perimposed upon the supervisory struc- 
ture of an industrial organization, it is 
obvious that he does not see the ethical 
problems which arise when management 
probes into the intimate personal prob- 
lems of its employees, and has no un- 
derstanding of the process and purpose 
of personal counseling. 

Even granting Hawthorne Revisited 
its avowed purpose, this reviewer would 
not recommend it. The discussion is 
argumentative, repetitive, and not well 
organized. The author’s treatment is al- 
most entirely sociological and such con- 
sideration as he does give to the psy- 
chological aspects of Management and 
the Worker and of the philosophy of the 
Mayo school is quite inadequate. In the 
reviewer's opinion this monograph will 
be of little interest either to the indus- 
trial or to the social psychologist. Better 
to revisit Hawthorne yourself than with 
Landsberger as your guide. 


Conversation 
about Suicide 


Beulah Chamberlain Bosselman 


Self-Destruction: A Study of the 
Suicidal Impulse. Springfield, I1.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1958. Pp. xii 
+ 94. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Epwi1n S. SHNEIDMAN 


who is Co-Principal Investigator of the 
Central Research Unit of the Veterans 
Administration at Los Angeles. His chief 
interests are projective techniques and 
suicide. He is the author of the Make-a- 
Picture-Story test, editor of Thematic 
Test Analysis (Grune and Stratton, 
1951) and is associated editorially with 
the Journal of Projective Techniques 
and the Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy. With Norman Farberow he pub- 
lished Clues to Suicide (McGraw-Hill, 
1957; CP, Nov. 1958, 3, 329f.), and 
they have another book, The Cry for 
Help, under way. Also they operate a 
Suicide Prevention Center in Los An- 
geles. 


hy may be that books on suicide are 
coming back into fashion. Let us 
hope so, for in spite of one’s first su- 
perficial thoughts about the topic, it is 
essentially a very lively subject and in 
one way or another related to many as- 
pects of psychology. The Kinsey report 
on suicide or The Suicidal Personalities 
has yet to be written; Self-Destruction 
does not fill this gap. 

The present book is by a psychiatrist- 
psychoanalyst, Dr. Beulah C. Bossel- 
man, who is Professor of Psychiatry in 
the College of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Chicago. She is also 
the author of other recent books (Neu- 
rosis and Psychosis, 1950, and Psychi- 
atry in Theory and Practice, 1957). 
Her present book presents a difficulty in 
that it is not clear to whom the book is 
addressed. Some of its qualitative flavor 
is indicated by the following items: The 
book is short, 94 pages in length. Of 
these 94 pages, 54 are given over to 
the presentation of eight case histories. 
There are six chapters, entitled The 
Self-Destructive Infant, Death Fantasies 
in Childhood, From Fantasy to Ges- 


ture, The Environment of Loneliness, 
The Internal Motivations, and Some 
Implications. There are no indices and 
the bibliography occurs only in foot- 
note form. Approximately 30 differ- 
ent authors are quoted, including the 
standard references on suicide (Dublin, 
Freud, Menninger, Batchelor, Schmid, 
Durkheim, Morselli, Zilboorg, etc., as 
well as Goethe, Will Durant, Nietzsche), 
five poets ( Keats, Millay, Robinson, 
Sandburg, and Whitman), one news- 
paper (the Chicago Sun Times), and 
three magazines (Time, Newsweek, and 
the Woman’s Home Companion). In this 
list are some of the important people in 
suicide but they seem to be lost among 
a number of “who-are-they’s?.” There 
are a number of others I had thought 
to see and was disappointed to find 
missing, especially some authors of re- 
cent books or monographs on suicide, 
such as Sainsbury, Stengel, Henry and 
Short, and even Farberow and myself. 

Dr. Bosselman’s book is a pleasant, 
homey, easy-to-read, attention-sustain- 
ing, rather elementary lecture on ma- 
rasmus, life-and-death drives, and the 
nefarious role of loneliness. For these 
topics, the references are primarily to 
Spitz, Freud, and Durkheim. Because of 
its charm and ease of reading, it is diffi- 
cult not to recommend the book—I en- 
joyed it—but it cannot qualify as an 
important new contribution to the lit- 
erature on suicide. It is nicely written, 
but its value would seem to be as a 
primer on tendencies to self-destruction 
that introduces the naive reader to the 
roles of loneliness and of individual psy- 
chodynamics. By way of example, the 
two paragraphs which conclude her book 
are as follows: 


As we turn from individual experiences 
to scan the records of thousands of self- 
inflicted deaths we find the most charac- 
teristic contributing features to be a situa- 
tion of detachment. Highest rates of suicide 
exist among transient men, without fami- 
lies, without solid religious or community 
affiliations. The histories often emphasize 
coldness and indifference in early life, dis- 
cordance in the close relationships of adult 
life. Strong individualism seems conducive 
to suicide; absorption in group activity 
protective against it 

Prophylactically then we see the need of 
a family pattern which gives the child a 
sense of acceptance and usefulness within 
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his small circle; a social structure which 
stresses group values and minimizes indi- 
vidual competitiveness; dedication to a so- 
cial or religious ideal of service. Such a 
milieu strengthens a man’s will to live and 
helps to hold in check those destructive 
potentialities which in their extreme mani- 
festations lead him to voluntary death. 


If Durkheim, Dublin and Bunzel, and 
Menninger are three the several 
peaks in the suicidal terrain, where 
there are many barren and rocky plains, 
then Dr. Bosselman has, in her Self- 
Destruction, created a pleasant and un- 


of 


cluttered pasture, where one can browse 
with pleasure and satisfaction. 

Having thus left the book with but 
faint praise, let me now recommend it 
for those interested in the phenomena 
of suicide. The case examples are inter- 
esting; the author is obviously experi- 
enced clinically and knows what she is 
talking about. The book is an instructive 
chat with a knowledgeable person. It is 
interesting, informative, and pleasant; 
yet it is a chat. There is much to be 
said for chats. Not all books need to be 
dissertations. 


Psychopharmacological Grab-bag 


Hirsch L. Gordon (Ed.) 


The New Chemotherapy in Mental Illness: The History, Pharmacology 
and Clinical Experiences with Rauwolfia, Phenothiazine, Azacyclonol, 
Mephenesin, Hydroxyzine and Benactyzine Preparations. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. xvii + 762. $12.00. 


Reviewed by LEONARD UHR 


Dr. Uhr is Research Associate in the 
University of Michigan’s Mental Health 
Research Institute, where he is now 
trying to satisfy his long-standing in- 
terest in knowing what people are like 
by research-on the effects of new psy- 
chotropic drugs. Recently he has re- 
viewed for CP two books on an old 
psychotropic drug: alcohol (Jan. 1959, 
4, 21f.). 


HE 118 articles on psychoactive 
drugs reprinted in this 779-page 
volume were originally published in the 
1954 through May 1957 issues of the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation and four psychiatric journals 
(accounting for 59 articles) and 35 ad- 
ditional medical journals (59 articles). 
Large numbers are the most salient, 
and the most troublesome, character- 
istic of this book. For here is certainly 
a collection—in the grand, Smithsonian- 
Museum sense of the term—crowds of 
good, occasionally best, specimens of 
survey articles and clinical studies on 
some of the drugs variously labelled 
tranquilizing, ataractic, phrenotropic, or 
psychoactive. 
The point is that, whereas so lavish 
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a sampling of the several thousand re- 
ports published during the first two 
years of experience with the extremely 
important new psychoactive drugs should 
be a useful source book, this collection 
will serve as such only for the reader 
who takes care. Relatively minor rea- 
sons for this deficiency are the book’s 
poor organizational features. All refer- 
ences have been excised. The section 
labeled Bibliography is merely a list 
of reprint credits. Confusingly different 
types of papers—the usually glowing 
first report on a drug written by the 
experimenter or clinician who, through 
various selective influences, has become 
especially enthusiastic about this par- 
ticular agent, the popularized summary 
for the general practitioner, and the 
serious clinical study—are thrown in to- 
gether. The thoroughly garbled list of 
drugs presented is worse than no list at 
all. 

The major defect of the book, an in- 
evitable consequence of the juxtaposi- 


tion of many parallel papers, is an op- 
pressive redundancy, especially in the 
sections devoted to introductory re- 
marks, brief histories and pharmacolo- 
gies, and discussions on methodology. 
The book begins with 14 survey ar- 
ticles, most (for example, those by 
Himwich, Fabing, Feldman, Szasz) ex- 
tremely good when taken individually, 
though too often out of date as a result 
of the continuing success at synthesiz- 
ing new drugs. The remaining papers 
report clinical studies (both without 
and with experimental controls) and 
side-effects. The vast bulk discusses the 
effects of chlorpromazine and reserpine, 
with meprobamate a poor third, whereas 
some of the most important experi- 
mental work being done with drugs to- 
day is turning up new interesting evi- 
dence on the comparative effects of 
these old stand-bys and_ still 

sometimes safer, and sometimes 
potent compounds. 

The best way to approach this book 
might be to treat it like four or five 
books shuffled together. Many of the 
landmark papers in psychopharmacol- 
ogy, by the outstanding research scien- 
tists in the field—such men as Ayd, 
Berger, Hollister, Kline, Lehmann— 
have been reprinted. The individual pa- 
per is usually fine; every fourth paper 
would make a better collection than the 
whole. 


newer, 
more 


EF. the psychologist, a striking thing 
about this collection is the prevailing 
absence of objective measures. This 
dearth should come as a challenge to 
the psychologist, for here is a field in 
which he can undertake worthwhile ap- 
plied research on problems that are 
rich in interest for both clinician and 
experimentalist. And today’s increased 
concern for objective experiments. as 
exemplified in the fine conference pro- 
ceedings, Psychopharmacology: Prob- 
lems in Evaluation (1959), edited by 
J. O. Cole and R. W. Gerard, gives in- 
dications that the need has been felt 
and has indeed begun to be filled. 


Different patients respond differently to different approaches and every method hits the 
jack-pot in some instances and not in others. 


—Pavut H. Hocu 


| 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
PROBLEM 


Edited by Alfred FE. Kuenzli 
Southern Illinois University 


This new volume presents the key articles (pub- 
lished in 10 different journals during the past 20 
years) that established the phenomenological 
“frame of reference.” The 14 papers not only 
clarify the phenomenological or perceptual view, 
but also open up new paths to the future by 
serving as ‘“‘working papers” from which further 
research may proceed. Contributors are: Had- 
ley Cantril, Arthur W. Combs, Lawrence Kk. 
Krank, Richard Jessor, Abraham S. Luchins, 
Robert B. MacLeod, Theodore M. Newcomb, 
Victor Raimy, Carl R. Rogers, Saul Rosenzweig, 
M. Brewster Smith, Donald Snygg, and Daniel 
W. Soper. Selected bibliography. 


$4.50 


Coming in December 


THE EIGHTH GENERATION 


Cultures and Personalities 
of New Orleans Negroes 
John H. Rohrer, Georgetown University Hospital 
Munro S. Edmonson, Tulane University 


This extremely valuable book reports new re- 
search—a follow-up of the well-known Davis and 
Dollard study made in 1937-38 of 277 adolescent 
New Orleans Negroes, published as Children of 
Bondage in 1940. The present volume repre- 
sents three years of intensive work by a research 
team of psychologists, analysts, a sociologist, and 
an anthropologist, assisted by psychiatric social 
workers, field interviewers, and a linguist. Es- 
sentially a culture-personality study of some of 
the original subjects (now in their early thirties), 
this report relates intra-psychic functioning to 
interpersonal and cultural phenomena. Intro- 
ductory chapters provide background material, 
then the major part of the book is devoted to 
detailed case studies and interpretations of the 
five different homogeneous sub-cultural groups 
which were found. 


New and Forthcoming HARPER Texts in Psychology 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING 
Enlarged Edition 


Max Wertheimer, Late Professor, 
New School for Social Research 


Edited by Michael Wertheimer, 
University of Colorado 

Rich in illustrative material and relatively non- 
technical, this book presents in an eminently 
readable form the gestalt approach to thinking. 
The first edition was widely hailed as a classic by 
American and European psychologists, scientists, 
and philosophers. New material, culled for the 
most part from papers left by the late Dr. 
Wertheimer, includes discussions and _illustra- 
tions of the concepts of a “‘gestalt logic” ; criticism 
of “blind,” rote approaches to the teaching of 
material which could be presented in a meaning- 
ful way; some suggestions for teaching about 
area and about geometric, arithmetic, and alge- 
braic problems. 


320 pp., Text Edition $4.50 


(available for quantity sale to schools 
and colleges only) 


Announcing the eagerly awaited Revised Edition 
of the well-known Cronbach text— 


“It is impossible that an intelligent student of this well-written 
book should be or remain a mere routine ‘giver of tests and 
computer of results.’ ”’—The American Fournal of Psychology 


ESSENTIALS of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING, Rev. Ed. 


Lee J. Cronbach, University of Illinois 


A thorough, completely up-to-date revision of 
the standard text on candialeatadl and educa- 
tional testing of ability and personality. Among 
topics added or given increased attention: testing 
as a social relationship, effects of coaching, edu- 
cational loading in general ability tests, differ- 
ential batteries in guidance, factors of psycho- 
motor ability, taxonomy of educational objec- 
tives, faking and facade in self-report tests, com- 
parison of clinical and actuarial interpretation, 
and performance tests of personality. There is 
a full chapter on validation studies of “‘assess- 
ment” procedures; computing guides; annotated 
suggested readings. 
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Psychoanalysis Finds Reality 


Heinz Hartmann 


Ego Psychology and the Problem of Adaptation. (Trans. by David 
Rapaport; Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association Monograph 
Series, No. 1.) New York: International Universities Press, 1958. Pp. xii 


+ 121. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert R. Hott 


Dr. Holt, who is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at New York University and Di- 
rector of its Research Center for Men- 
tal Health, must by now be well known 
to CP’s readers. He reviewed Ernest 
Jones’ biography of Freud in CP (June 
1958, 3, 145-148). 


who is said to have been one 
of Freud’s favorites among the 
younger analysts gave an extraordinary 
paper at a meeting of the Vienna Psy- 
choanalytic Society in 1937. It is doubt- 
ful that many people realized at the 
time, or two years later when it was 
published, what a far-reaching impact 
this long essay was to have on psycho- 
analytic theory. From the perspective of 
twenty years, we can be sure that, with 
Erikson’s Childhood and Society, it is 
one of the tw’ most important contribu- 
tions to psychoanalytic ego-psychology 
since Freud 

Hartmann has been president of the 
New York Psychoanalytic Society and 
of the International Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation, but he known as a 
theorist. Indeed, he is widely consid- 


is best 


ered the most influential contemporary 
contributor to Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory, particularly to its ego psychol- 
ogy. With the publication of this mono- 
graph, which contains (at least in germ) 
most of his contributions, 
psychologists at last have access in one 
place to the major part of Hartmann’s 
thought. The access is not easy; the 
book is written for psychoanalysts, pre- 
supposes a sophisticated knowledge of 
Freud’s work, and introduces a substan- 
tial number of new concepts which will 
sound strange to the 


theoretical 


ears of most 
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psychologists. Serious readers who are 
not thoroughly versed in psychoanalysis 
would do well to approach this mono- 
graph through a recent paper by its 
translator, David Rapaport (Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1958, 22, 13-35), which in 
several ways is a good introduction. The 
student of psychoanalysis will also want 
to consult the illuminating commentaries 
Rapaport provided along with his ear- 
lier partial translation of the mono- 
graph, in his Organization and Pathol- 
ogy of Thought (1951). 

A brief review if a nonpsychoanalytic 
journal cannot hope to summarize and 
comment on the complex argument of 
this little book. It can try, however, to 
say why the book is an important mile- 
stone in psychoanalytic history and why 
it is worth a psychologist’s trouble to 
study it. 


O.: of the grievances many psy- 
chologists have against psychoanalysts 
is that the latter sometimes assert, for 
example, that painting is only a subli- 
mation of the unconscious urge to 
smear. The psychologist is annoyed be- 
cause the psychoanalyst refuses to con- 
sider the conscious intent of the painter 
to create a work of art and the role 
of learned habits, technical skills, and 
esthetic values, while the psychoanalyst 
complains that the psychologist refuses 
to consider the facts of unconscious mo- 
tivation. 

Hartmann’s monograph was the first 
great blow against this tendency, which 
Merton Gill calls motivational reduc- 
tionism. His merit was to show how 
the necessities of Freud’s theory itself 


Hernz HarTMANN 


forced a recognition of a new concep- 
tion of reality and its role in deter- 
mining behavior. Psychoanalysis had to 
make a systematic place for the adap- 
tive requirements of the real world and 
for autonomous ego functions 
with unconscious drives. 


along 


An important result of the decision to 
find a place for what had previously 
been brushed aside by analysts as ‘su- 
perficial’ was that psychoanalysis could 
now live up to Freud’s ambition for it 
broad, 
of human behavior. 
times 


to become a inclusive 


Hartmann 


theory 
several 
clear call for a 
eral psychoanalytic psychology: 


sounds a gen- 
“Psy- 
choanalysis does have the potentiality 
to become a general theory of men- 
tal development. . . . Psychology can- 
not be divided between psychoanalysis 
and other psychological disciplines. 

We must study this area [i.e.. academic | 
psychology too.” Thus Hartmann calls 
on psychoanalysts to learn what psy- 
chologists have been and he 
makes a systematic place for most of 
their findings by the concept, conflict- 
free ego sphere. This phrase recognizes 
that the laws of perception, for exam- 


doing, 
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ple, are for the most part quite’ inde- 
pendent of the needs or conflicts of the 
perceiving person; thus, perception is 
an autonomous ego-function, one of the 
“apparatuses of primary autonomy.” 

Hartmann was led to his new con- 
cepts by his profound re-thinking of 
the concept of reality and its role in 
psychoanalytic theory. For Freud, after 
1897, the real world had been some- 
thing external to the person, something 
his drives forced him to make contact 
with, so that he gradually built up an 
internal representation of reality, organ- 
ized his relations with it, could avoid 
its dangers, and find in it the sources 
of gratification for his drives. In line 
with Freud’s predominant concentration 
on neurosis, dreams, and other inner 
matters, reality got but secondary con- 
sideration. He typically looked at it 
from the standpoint of man as a mo- 
tivated being: a seeker, a fugitive, or 
a yearner. In broadening the role of 
reality, Hartmann, therefore, enlarges 
the psychoanalytic picture of man to 
the size of everyday life, while retain- 
ing its dimensional depth. 


I. is most appropriate that Hart- 
mann’s book appears in this Darwinian 
centennial year, for the whole problem 
of adaptation to reality was given a 
firm place in science by Darwin. A 
thoroughgoing evolutionary approach 
brought Hartmann to the idea that man 
and his usual milieu have grown to fit 
together, so that a child today is born 
in a state of adaptedness to an average 
expectable environment. Reality is not 
something external to man and indiffer- 
ent to him; natural selection has molded 
him so that he has innate capacities (his 
inborn “apparatuses”) that reach out to 
the kind of environment he is likely to 
encounter and fit him for life in it. 
Thus evolution pre-adapts the infant 
and the mother to one another in nu- 
merous ways; e.g., the baby’s need to 
suck meets the mother’s need to have 
the tension of milk in her breasts re- 
lieved. 

By recognizing that the infant is born 
with quite a broad range of capacities 
which clearly do not develop only out 
of the struggle to get drive-gratifica- 
tion, and by postulating that the exer- 


cise of the “primary apparatuses’’ is 
intrinsically pleasurable, Hartmann has 
made a place in psychoanalysis for ob- 
servations such as those of Piaget, which 
can do so much to complement the ana- 
lytic view of development. 

Hartmann’s second great insight about 
the nature of reality is contained in the 
following interrelated points: The prin- 
cipal reality for man is a social reality 
of society and culture—which is thus 
not the same for all mankind. This is, 
however, a reality that man changes as 
he adapts himself to it. Society not only 
requires man’s adaptation, it “complies” 
with his adaptive requirements. Hart- 
mann shows himself in the discussion 
of these issues to be neither culture- 
blind nor ignorant of sociology. From 
the perspective of a time that has seen 
drastic ‘revisions’ of psychoanalysis by 


Horney, Fromm and Sullivan as being 
‘too biological’ and ignorant of ‘social 
factors,’ it is ironically amusing to see 
that Hartmann comes to his emphasis 
on man’s social embeddedness by virtue 
of a more truly biological approach. 
Ecology is as biological as the physi- 
ology of drives; in the’ study of an or- 
ganism like man, one cannot be too bio- 


‘ logical—only too one-sided in empha- 


sizing one aspect of the life-sciences. 
Hartmann and Erikson have amply 
shown how all of the social and cul- 
tural broadening of psychoanalysis that 
these others have sought can be at- 
tained—and more—without abandoning 
the fundamental Freudian tenets. 

In this context, as in many others 
throughout the book, Hartmann supplies 
a basic framework for an integration of 
sociological and anthropological findings 
into psychoanalysis, but in the broadest 
outlines only. For detailed concepts to 
make such a possibility a reality, and 
for vividly worked-out examples, one 
must look to Erik Erikson. 

It is in only a little over 100 pages 
that Hartmann makes this basic contri- 
bution to a psychoanalytic theory of 
learning, touches on many basic issues, 
and presents insights about mental 
health, rationality, the nature of man’s 
drives as contrasted with animal in- 
stincts, art, educational goals, and many 
other topics. The main importance of 
his monograph will probably turn out 
to be that it opened up so many im- 


portant areas for exploration and con- 
ceptualization within the framework of 
classical psychoanalytic theory. If there 
ever is a general psychoanalytic psychol- 
ogy, with the rigor and testability that 
academic psychology can contribute and 
the breadth, depth, and closeness to 
basic human problems that psychoanaly- 
sis alone can provide, this little book 
will have been partly responsible. 


Is there Accident 


Proneness? 


Sauli Hakkinen 


Traffic Accidents and Driver Char- 
acteristics: A Statistical and Psy- 
chological Study. (Finland's In- 
stitute of Technology, Scientific 
Researches No. 13.) Helsinki: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 1958. 
Pp. 198. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Donatp E. PAYNE 


who is a Senior Research Associate with 
Dunlap and Associates, a George-Kelly- 
centered Ohio State University PhD, in- 
terested in personal construct theory and 
finding the field of accident pronenes; 
untrammeled enough to make it seem 
worth cultivating. He thinks that Hék- 
kinen’s excellent preparation of the soil 
Should have brought forth better fruit 
and means to see what he can do. 


igen accident-prone has not had an 
easy time of it in recent years. A 
growing number of psychologists, frus- 
trated in their attempts to identify these 
persons, have given the whole thing up 
as a bad job, and to their number may 
be added those others who never be- 
lieved in accident proneness in the first 
place. As a result, more and more psy- 
chologists are now talking about ‘human 
factors’ in accidents, and fewer and 
fewer about accident proneness. Hak- 
kinen is one of these few. He has at- 
tempted, in this monograph, first, to 
demonstrate the existence of accident 
proneness, and second, to uncover its 
psychological roots. 

Hakkinen’s review of the controversy 
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about accident proneness, as it has 
been waged in the literature, is a model 
of lucidity. He presents partisan views 
clearly, together with brief but incisive 
descriptions of the underlying logical 
and statistical concepts, and assesses 
the strengths and weaknesses of each of 
the various measures of accident prone- 
ness (e.g., comparison of distributions, 
mean differences, correlation methods). 
From point to point he advances to 
a clearly defined research problem and 
an explicit methodology. His subsequent 
statistical study becomes the more mean- 
ingful in the context that the review 
provides. 

Hikkinen divides the causes of acci- 
dents into two broad categories: those 
arising from the environment and those 
coming from the individual. Among the 
individual items is accident proneness— 
which he specifically limits to relatively 
invariant factors. His problem is thus 
to determine whether these invariant 
factors can be demonstrated to exert 
a detectable and reliable effect upon ac- 
cident experience. If so, of course, fur- 
ther questions, like the identification of 
specific factors and the practical im- 
portance of their contribution to total 
accident frequencies, may be explored. 
We are, however, getting ahead of the 
story. The rationale for the author's 
statistical study was simply this: if the 
environmental risks to which each sub- 
ject is exposed are equalized, if tran- 
sient and other changing human charac- 
teristics are controlled, and if the period 
of exposure is long enough to minimize 
uncontrolled random effects, then any 
remaining differences in accident fre- 
quencies can be attributed to invariant 
individual factors, that is to say, to ac- 
cident proneness. 

To provide the data needed for these 
analyses, Hakkinen obtained the acci- 
dent records of 1000 Helsinki bus and 
tram drivers. The records spanned an 
eight-year period from 1947 to 1954. 
Then, like an archeologist carefully 
clearing the debris from a buried prize, 
Hakkinen eliminated, step by step, the 
unwanted effects of each extraneous 
variable. Age and experience were con- 
trolled to eliminate their large influence 
upon accident rates. Similarly, although 
environmental risks were found to play 
a relatively insignificant role in accident 
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frequencies, the record of each driver 
was carefully equated for the relative 
hazard of each route, taking into ac- 
count the length of time he had driven 
the route. After all extraneous variables 
had been eliminated, the split-half and 
odd-even reliability coefficients for the 
individual differences in accident experi- 
ence over the eight-year period turned 
out to be approximately .S0. In other 
words, highly reliable individual differ- 
ences in accident experience were found. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
the effects of proneness upon total ac- 
cident experience were fairly small in 
comparison with the effects of various 
other factors. Nevertheless, Hakkinen 
feels that “substantial” accident reduc- 
tions might be possible through the 
screening of personnel. He seems, in 
this way, to be somewhat overoptimistic. 


g remainder of the monograph— 
an experimental study of the psycho- 
logical causes of accident proneness—is 
disappointing. In contrast to his insight- 
ful review of the controversy about ac- 
cident proneness, the author’s review of 
research on psychological variables as- 
sociated with accidents is largely repor- 
torial rather than analytic and critical. 
One result is that his study of psycho- 
logical factors has only a tenuous ra- 
tionale. The study seems to be more or 
less an exercise in opportunistic em- 
piricism. Its greater part consists of a 
ineticulous statistical analysis of the re- 
sults from fourteen tests which he ad- 
ministered (over a two and one-half 
year period) to a group of 96 volun- 
teer drivers. Some of these tests have 
as many as seventeen subscores. Hak- 
kinen states that he analyzed altogether 
about 800 scores. Since the analyses in- 
clude ¢ tests, analyses of variances, mul- 
tiple correlations, and even a_ factor 
analysis, it all must have involved a 
great deal of work. Thus it is unfortu- 
nate that the result of all this labor is 
nothing more than another contribution 
to the already long list of ‘significant’ 
relationships. The really important need 
in accident research is not for more 
correlations, but for more concepts— 
for theoretical systems that will increase 
our understanding of the basic phe- 
nomena of accidents. There is no ques- 


tion of the author’s technical compe- 
tence—his statistical analyses are quite 
elegant, but his work merely exemplifies 
the tradition of unfruitful fact-finding 
in accident research. 

The audience for this monograph will 
not be large. The volume is not a text- 
book or a book of general interest—in 
fact, it is not a book at all but rather 
a translation of the author's doctoral 
dissertation. It has much to commend 
it to persons interested in accident re- 
search. Hardware enthusiasts will find 
several interesting pieces of equipment 
described, complete with photographs 
(and, in one case, a wiring diagram). 
They will find the description of a com- 
plex Driving Apparatus Test, one de- 
veloped by the author to resemble the 
driving situation yet independent of 
driving experience. For those less in- 
terested in hardware, and especially for 
persons concerned with the human fac- 
related to matter 
which side of the controversy about ac- 
cident proneness they prefer—the analy- 
sis of test performances is at least in- 
teresting, and anyhow the excellent dis- 
cussion of accident proneness is alone 
worth the price of the whole mono- 
graph. 


tors accidents—no 


Language’s 
Lattice 


Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin 
(Eds.) 


Psychopathology of Communica- 
tion. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1958. Pp. xii + 305. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Mary ALICE WHITE 


who is Director of the Psychology De- 
partment of the New York Hospital’s 
Westchester Division in White Plains, 
New York. She reviewed Freeman, 
Cameron, and McGhie’s Chronic Schizo- 
phrenia (J/nternat. Univ. Press, 1958; 
CP, Feb. 1959, 4, 48f.), where you can 
find out a little bit more about her. 


tg year the papers given at the 
annual meeting of the American 


Psychopathological Association have 


t 
AS 
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been edited by Drs. Hoch and Zubin, 
and this volume reports the 1956 an- 
nual meeting, the forty-sixth, which was 
devoted to the psychopathology of com- 
munication. This Association consists 
of 168 representative psychiatrists and 
psychologists, whom. it 
year to report 
timely topic. 

This topic in 1956 was timely and is 
even more so now. The delay in publi- 
cation is unfortunate, because many of 
the comments and experimental meth- 
ods discussed in the reports have al- 
ready become available in published re- 
search. Even so, this volume illustrates 
beautifully the value of speculation and 
clinical observation as constituting an 
integral part of the scientific process. 
In June of 1956, Dr. John C. White- 
horn anticipated the recent work of 
Hollingshead and Redlich (Social Class 
and Mental Illness, CI’, Feb. 195%, 4, 
33-35) when he commented on the diffi- 
culties in communication between schizo- 
phrenic patients and their psychiatrists. 
Dr. Whitehorn remarked, “Even when 
the schizophrenic patient tries earnestly 
to communicate what it is that he is 
distressingly mindful of, the physician, 
coming from a different -ocio-economic 
class or a different type of background, 
may not know what the patient is talk- 
ing about because he lacks an apprecia- 
tion of the patient's back- 
ground of experience.” It took many 
years of very hard work for Hollings- 
head and Redlich to substantiate the 
consequences of this difference in class 
background between psychiatrists and 
their patients. 


invites every 
their knowledge on a 


personal 


Any volume of collected papers is a 
salmagundi where one hopes to find a 
few delectable bits. One of these in this 
volume is a most pleasant paper by 
J. B. Carroll in which he speculates in 
a literate way on how language is like 
a lattice through which we perceive, as 
well as express, our experiences. Sandor 
Rado presents a crisp summary of his 
psychoanalytic views in which he de- 
fines therapy as “the methodic use of 
human influence.” As Rado describes 
his technique for urging patients to- 
ward independence, getting them to try 
to avoid their dependency in the ortho- 
dox transfererce, psychologists may be 
reminded of some of Carl Roger’s em- 


phasis on the client’s need for inde- 
pendence in therapy. The words are dif- 
ferent here and the basic theoretical 
structure is different, yet the more com- 
munication we have about therapy, the 
more similarities that seem to emerge. 
This bit of wisdom, too, is delectable. 
A number of papers present experi- 
mental methods for analyzing communi- 
cation in therapy, a subject that has 
almost become a fad. Electronic devices 
measure intensity and inflection of 
voice; tapes play back the words of 
schizophrenic children into their ears; 
some workers analyze waiting room be- 
havior. The patient’s words are the new 
rats, and, if such research goes beyond 
counting, we may learn a good deal. 


Ch. major issue in therapy is the 
patient’s ability to communicate through 
language. A paper by Theodore Roth- 
man and Keith Sward describes the 
use of sodium pentothal and Desoxyn 
to increase the communication of pa- 
tients with verbal difficulty. Loretta 
Bender analyzes the communication 
problem of children with reading diffi- 
culties and this paper stirs up once 
again that murky world of childhood 
diagnosis. When is a childhood disorder 
due to schizophrenia, to cerebral dam- 
age, to delayed development, tc inade- 
quate visual perception? Her article, 
and that of W. R. Keeler on blind 
children. hint at a possible relationship 
between inadequate visual perception, 
cerebral deficit, and what we may call 
childhood schizophrenia. E. A. Wein- 
stein makes an excellent point in this 
that language changes in 
brain damaged patients may be adap- 
tive mechanisms as well 

What the various authors seem to be 
saying is that communication is at the 
heart of understanding another person, 


connection 


and understanding another person is at 
the heart of any therapeutic attempt. 


The very cheapness of literature is making 


Whether the person be schizophrenic, 
blind, a brain-damaged neurotic, of low 
socioeconomic class, or an American In- 
dian, his communication must be under- 
stood. Communication may be by lan- 
guage or by nonverbal behavior. What 
affects communication may be our so- 
cial status in a setting, our cultural 
background, our central nervous sys- 
tem, or our functional illnesses. And 
this is true whether we are therapists 
or patients. 

In each of these articles the authors 
have attempted to analyze problems of 
communication, to report clinical in- 
sights, to describe typical cases, or to 
present new experimental procedures. 
The volume suffers, however, from the 
classic problem in psychopathology: 
How best to investigate? Communica- 
tion has now been added to the prob- 
lems of understanding human behavior, 
where both speaker and listener set up 
artifacts. Out of these articles and the 
observations they include there may 
emerge a clear way to understand the 
language behind language. As of June 
1956 the way was not clear, but there 
are suggestions here for those who 
would undertake the needed research. 
The most such 
collections are, and its papers are often 
tangential to other, taking the 
circuitous route back to common topic 
of communication by way of the au- 
thor’s major field of interest. The vol- 
which to select a 
particular article, is to be recommended. 


volume is uneven, as 


each 


ume, as one from 

Nor would this review be complete 
with no mention of Whitehorn’s anec- 
dote about the incongruence between 
behavior and language. A schizophrenic 
patient in a tearful interview stared at 
her hand, which was tightly grasping 
Dr. Whitehorn’s thumb, and she yelled 
at him, “Let go my hand, you brute!” 
Therein lies the mystery of the psycho- 
pathology of communication. 


even wise people forget that if a book is 


worth reading, it is worth buying. No book is worth anything which is not worth much; 
nor is it serviceable, until it has been read, and re-read, and loved, and loved again; and 
marked, so that you can refer to the passages that you want in it. 


—Joun RUSKIN 
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Readable Readings in Educational 
Psychology 


M. Ray Loree (Ed.) 


Educational Psychology: Readings, Supplementary Text and Study 
Questions. New York: Ronald Press, 1959. Pp. x + 425. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Marvin POWELL 


Dr. Powell is Assistant Professor in edu- 
cational psychology at Western Reserve 
University and Coordinator of Psycho- 
logical Service for the Willoughby-East- 
lake Board of Education. He received 
his early training with George Thomp- 
son at Syracuse University. His special 
interest lies in human development and 
learning and his dual appointment en- 
ables him to test theory in practice. 


iY: of the best books of readings 
in the field of educational psychol- 
ogy that this reviewer has ever seen. It 
would, in fact, be an appropriate and 
useful supplementary text for courses in 
human development or even introduc- 
tory courses in learning. Dr. Loree, who 
is an Associate Professor in the Psy- 
chology Department of Louisiana State 
University, shows well his excellent 
background in the fields of education 
and psychology. 

The author has set up three criteria 
as a basis for selecting the thirty-two 
readings which he presents in his book: 

(1) Will the reading be understandable 


to the intelligent who: has 
had few, if in Psy- 


student 

any, courses 
chology ? 

(2) Does the informa- 
tion, concepts, or points of view of 
real value to the student in thinking 
through important educational prob- 
lems? 


reading contain 


(3) Does the reading supplement, rather 
than merely add to, the content of 
current educational psychology texts ? 


The first criterion—understandability 
for students with a limited background 
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in psychology—is of major importance. 
Dr. Loree has avoided the mistake of 
writing ‘down’ to the student or of be- 
ing overly technical. He is fully aware 
of the students’ lack of background but 
assumes that the student is an intelli- 
gent thinking person capable of reading 
and understanding material if it is writ- 
ten clearly and concisely without much 
technical terminology. Thus even the 
student with a good solid background 
in psychology can learn much from this 
book. The reviewer feels that the au- 
thor did an outstanding job in meeting 
this criterion. 

The second criterion—adequacy of in- 
formation, concepts, and points of view 
—is also of great importance in this 
field. authors slant their 
works in terms of their own particu- 
lar orientation and fail to present other 
frames of reference. This book contains 
a good sampling of articles in a sub- 
stantial number of areas, including such 
diverse topics as experimental method, 
heredity, maturation, readiness, culture, 
socialization, intelligence, reinforcement, 
identification, motivation, level of aspi- 


Too many 


ration, frustration, perception, self-con- 
cept, and transfer of training. Dr. Loree 
has wisely selected articles that present 
different points of view and so offer the 
student an eclectic approach. Thus, this 
text should be particularly useful to the 
instructor who presents a_ single-sided 
orientation in his lectures but wanis his 
students to become aware of 
points of view. 

The third criterion—having the book 
supplement, rather than merely add to, 


other 


the content of current textbooks—is 
handled very well. Dr. Loree presents 
background material which should aid 
the reader the better to understand in- 
troductory textbook material. He also 
offers more details in explanation of psy- 
chological concepts which are usually 
but briefly discussed in textbooks. More- 
over, he presents articles which deal di- 
rectly with the application of a psycho- 
logical concept to an educational prob- 
lem. In particular, the first chapter 
serves as an excellent overview of the 
‘why and wherefore’ of educational psy- 
chology, for it points up various edu- 
cational problems and psychological re- 
searches, particularly as they are re- 
lated to the curriculum. Chapter 2 offers 
background reading in the 
and maturation, information 
which is essential to the understanding 
of concepts presented in later sections 
of the book. 

The brief introduction to each area, 
written by Dr. Loree himself or by one 
of his colleagues, 
excellent 


areas of 
heredity 


offers the students an 
background to the actual ar- 
ticles themselves. In particular, the stu- 
dent can better understand the impor- 
tance of each general area and is given 
the basic information necessary for com- 
plete understanding of the individual 
author’s point of view. Introductions of 
this sort are difficult. In this book they 
contain most of the essential materials 
in each area. The author is especially 
apt in his 


process. 


sections on the learning 

In any book of readings it is often 
difficult to find articles which are com- 
pletely related to topics under discus- 
sion. Dr. Loree has come as close to 
reaching this goal as possible. For the 
most part represent the 
latest modern-day thinking of the out- 
standing authorities in the areas under 
discussion. 


these articles 


I (have| stated .. . that it was my aim 
to show that all theories other than those 
presented here seeking to relate experien- 
tial events to the physiological causal chain 
of perception led to logical fallacies. How- 
ever account of perception 
that avoids this difficulty: we can abolish 
all experiential events. 


there is one 


J. R. Smytutes 
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GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 
IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Report of the Conference on Graduate Education in Psychol- 
ogy, sponsored by the Education and Training Board of the 
American Psychological Association and supported by a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service; held at Miami Beach, Florida, November 29 
to December 7, 1958 


Prepared by the Editorial Committee: 
Anne Roe, Chairman, 


and 
John W. Gustad, Bruce V. Moore, 
Sherman Ross, and Marie Skodak 


Price $1.50 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Grad 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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TV Program 


Introductory Psychology 


In this issue CP continues presenting 
short descriptions of Psychology One 
programs. For more comprehensive re- 
views of previous programs see CP, 3, 
June 1958, 173-175, Aug. 1958, 236- 
239, and Sept. 1958, 284-286. 


Psychology One 


Edwin G. Boring, Lowell Television Lec- 
turer, University. 37 programs, 
16-mm motion picture films (Kinescopes), 
black and white, sound, 30 minutes each, 
1957. Produced by WGBH-TV, Educational 
TV station, Boston. Available through Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center, 1610 
Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Harvard 


LEARNING 


Learning by Repetition (Program No. 

15) 

This program presents the classical 
theory of learning by repetition or exer- 
cise. The viewers participate in three 
demonstrational experiments which illus- 
trate learning as a function of the diffi- 
culty of the material and stress the im- 
portance of meaningfulness. Repetitions 
are most effective when they are sepa- 
rated by intervals of time. Graphs and 
numerical results are also shown, with 
especial reference to Ebbinghaus’ origi- 
nal experiments. 


Learning by Association (Program No. 

16) 

The basic principles of learning by 
association: Pavlov’s conditioning tech- 
nique, the frequency of contiguity, rein- 
forcement by satisfaction, learning by 
insight, and the role of motivation. The 
program is lively and allows for audi- 
ence participation. 
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ADOLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


Learning by Reinforcement 

No. 17) 

A film on pigeon behavior demon- 
strates learning by reinforcement. Other 
demonstrations show the processes of 
discrimination, extinction, and coopera- 
tion. The lecturer also discusses the ef- 
fects of different schedules of reinforce- 
ment, such as “working by the hour” 
and “piece-work,” and illustrates the ef- 
fect of motivation and of the different 
schedules with appropriate graphs. 


(Program 


Learning by Chance and Insight (Pro- 

gram No. 18) 

Learning by trial and error compared 
with learning by insight. The kinescope 
shows a maze and a Skinner box, and 
illustrates the nature of insight, certain 
ways to unlearn errors, and the speed- 
ing up of learning when the goal is ap- 
proached. 


Meaning of Learning (Piogram No. 19) 

Things that make sense are easier to 
learn than those that are nonsense. 
Making the material meaningful facili- 
tates learning. Rhyme, rhythm, and sym- 
bolism are useful. One of the illustra- 
tions of mnemonic rhyme is the follow- 
ing couplet, where the first letter of 
each word is the initial of one of the 
twelve pairs of cranial nerves: “On old 
Olympus’ towering tops a Finn and Ger- 
man viewed some hops.” The kinescope 
provides many examples of the value 
of meaning in learning. The program is 
richly illustrated and particularly stimu- 
lating. 


How Learning One Skill Helps Another 

(Program No. 20) 

This kinescope clearly analyzes and 
demonstrates various aspects of trans- 
fer of learning. It emphasizes the sig- 
nificance of connectedness, interaction, 


and proactive and retroactive inhibition, 
and discusses applications to education 
and study habits. The value of motiva- 


tion is emphasized, and appropriate ex- 
amples and demonstrations are shown. 


Forgetting (Program No. 21) 

The process of forgetting is clearly 
analyzed and illustrated, including the 
importance of interference, with spe- 
cial reference to retroactive inhibition. 
Memories fade and skills are lost be- 
cause other conflicting facts or activi- 
ties are learned; also because the learner 
might wish to forget. “Conflict and de- 
sire are the chief causes of forgetting.” 
Graphs and tables supplement the lec- 
ture. 


COGNITION 


Remembering and Studying (Program 

No. 22) 

The effectiveness of different mne- 
monic systems depends on the degree 
of connectedness that can be estab- 
lished. Motivation, spaced learning, time 
of study, and the formation of good 
study habits also play a role. 

Images and Imagery (Program No. 23) 

Images and imagery are tools of 
thought, and include visual, auditory 
and motor imagery. kinescope 
shows how individual differences are re- 
lated to imagery, especially in the case 
of certain prodigies, and discusses ei- 
detic, hypnogogic, and recurring im- 
agery as well as synesthesia. 

Thinking and Problem 

gram No. 24) 


Solving (Pro- 

Thinking is a form of reaction, cer- 
tain aspects of which are unconscious. 
Thought uses symbols and generaliza- 
tions as means of economical problem- 
solving. The kinescope clearly demon- 


strates processes of generalization and 
problem solving as components of 
thinking. 


Unconscious 
No. 25) 


Understanding (Program 

The role of the unconscious in under- 
standing is discussed with reference to 
wit, satire, and puns. Humor loses all 
its effect if it is explained, but is most 
effective if there is an immediate un- 
conscious awareness of the situation. 
References and illustrations from Mor- 
ton Prince, Freud, and others. 
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PERCEPTION 

Attention (Program No. 26) 

Attention is defined as “selection 
among various claimants for a person’s 
interest.” Ambiguous figures demon- 
strate the way in which selection oper- 
ates. Novelty or contrast is a basic de- 
terminant of attention, and attention 
varies in degree under different circum- 
stances. 


Perception of Objects 


Zi) 


(Program No. 


This kinescope describes the process 
of perception, and discusses in detail 
objective and subjective elements in 
perception with reference to set, group- 
ing, similarity, symmetry 
and functional unity of parts. It dis- 


proximity, 


cusses also object constancy as to size, 
brightness, shape, and color. The Hider- 
Semmel film is presented as a demon- 
stration of the function of meaning. 

How the Eye Sees Space (Program No. 

28) 

How the eye perceives left-right, up- 
down, and near-far. Optical illusions, the 
projection of the image on the retina, 
behavioral association, and the dynamic 
laws of visual perception. 


Seeing Solid Things and Moving Things 

(Program No. 29) 

The problem of 3-D vision. Drawings 
and a film show the various factors that 
make for the perception of three-dimen- 
sional objects. The nature of the percep- 
tion of movement is also analyzed. 

SENSATION 
What You Can See (Program No. 30) 

The nature of light, the sensitivity of 
the retina to minute quantities of light 
as well as the ability to discriminate 
difference in brightness and color. Color 
mixing, the color pyramid, and color 
blindness are analyzed. 


What Tones Are (Program No. 31) 

Tones and noise as stimuli for hear- 
ing have both physical characteristics 
and psychological attributes. How they 
are heard depends on such phenomena 
as beats, consonance, and resonance, as 
well as on pitch, loudness, and timbre. 
The film also discusses the sensitivity 
of the ear, the analysis of sound, and 
the significance of harmonics. 


What You Hear and How (Program 

No. 32) 

The physical aspect of sounds and 
their relationship to the experience of 
hearing are analyzed, as applied to tone 
quality, the human voice, and musical 
instruments. The anatomy and _ physi- 
ology of the ear are also presented. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Human Abilities and Mental Growth 

(Program No. 33) 

Characteristic aspects of human abili- 
ties with special reference to the con- 
cept of intelligence. There are various 
theories of intelligence and various ways 
of measuring it, and the kinescope dis- 
cusses the use of the coefficient of cor- 
relation and the concepts of basic pri- 
mary mental abilities, mental age, and 
1Q distribution. 


How People Differ from One Another 

(Program No. 34) 

Individual differences in IQ and fre- 
quency distributions from mental de- 
ficiency to genius. Changes in intelli- 
gence with age and the relationship of 
IQ to socio-economic status are also 
mentioned. 


How Men and Women Differ (Program 

No. 35) 

Psychological differences are related 
to both heredity and environment. There 
are characteristic differences between 
men and women in intellectual develop- 
ment, physique, health and mortality, 
dominance, and attitudes in general, as 
well as in skills and interests. 


Nature vs. Nurture (Program No. 36) 


Personality development depends on 


the interaction between ‘nature’ and 
‘nurture, that is, on both biological 
background and cultural factors. The 


kinescope discusses social inheritance, 
eugenics, and special techniques for the 
study of the relationship between he- 
redity and environment. 


FREEDOM AND DETERMINISM 
Is Man Free to Choose? (Program No. 

37) 

Human behavior is both free and de- 
termined. The lecturer discusses and ex- 
plains the significance of the Zeitgeist, 
the ways of great men, and the tenta- 


tiveness of scientific truth. The whole 
series, Psychology One, has presented a 
deterministic view of man. This view 
makes for tolerance, whether it is ‘true’ 
or not. It is actually a model to be used 
‘as if it were true’ whenever its use will 
do good. 


This concludes the review of Psychol- 
ogy One. The series comprises thirty- 
seven programs that present a compre- 
hensive view of Introductory Psychol- 
ogy. 

The programs are lively, stimulating, 
and unusually informative. The teach- 
ing effectiveness of such a comprehen- 
sive series will certainly depend on the 
amount of preparation of the audience, 
on follow-up examinations, and on the 
use of a text or other reference ma- 
terial. 

Each program could be used in the 
treatment of a specific topic. And it 
could be used in different ways. It could 
serve as a general survey of the topic 
considered, as illustrative material, as a 
demonstration of a particular teaching 
approach, and also as a kind of refer- 
ence material. In any case the series is 
a useful teaching aid which, if properly 
used, could enrich classroom experience 
and stimulate thought. 


Films and Other Materials 


PsycHo.Locy 

Abby’s First Two Years: A Backward 
Look. L. Joseph Stone, director. Produced 
by the Department of Child Study, Vassar 
College. 16-mm motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 30 min., 1959. Available 
through New York University Film Li- 
brary, 26 Washington Place, New York 3, 
N. Y. $135.00, rental $7.50 a day 


Moruer-Cuitp RELATIONSHIP 


Going to Hospital with Mother. James 
Robertson, Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations, Child Research 
Unit, London, England. 16-mm motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 15 
min., 1959. Available through New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, New York 3, N. Y. $150.00, rental 
$10.00 a day. 


Deveiopment 


Cuitp DEVELOPMENT 


Motility in Parent-Child Relationships 
Bela Mittelmann, Laura Malkenson, and 
Ruth L. Monroe, producer. Burgess Mere- 
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dith, technical assistance and photography. 
16-mm motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 40 min., 1959. Available 
through New York University Film Li- 
brary, 26 Washington Place, New York 3, 
N. Y. $125.00, rental $7.00 a day. 


DEPRIVATION PROBLEMS 


Food and Material Deprivation. Jenny 
Aubry, Director. Produced by 1l’Associa- 
tion pour la Santé Mentale de |'Enfance, 
Paris, France. 16-mm motion picture film, 
black and ‘white, sound, 20 min., 1959. 
Available through New York University 
Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. $120.00, rental $6.00 a day. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


Stimuli Releasing Sexual Behavior of Do- 
mestic Turkeys. M. W. Schein and E. B. 
Hall. 16-mm motion picture film, black 
and white or color, silent, 27 min., 1958. 
Available through Psychology Cinema Reg- 
ister, Audio-Visual Aids Library, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. $126.50, rental $5.75. 


TV Researcu Reports 


W. F. Setert. An evaluation of televised 
instruction in college English Composition. 
Purdue University Audio-Visual 
1958, 35 pages (mimeographed). 


Center, 


W. F. Serpert. An evaluation of televised 
instruction in college freshman mathemat- 
ics. Purdue University Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, 1958, 16 pages (mimeographed). 

W. F. Serpert. Cost estimates and com- 
parisons for televised and conventional in- 
struction. Purdue University Audio-Visual 
Center, 1958, 14 pages (mimeographed). 
W. F. Semert and J. M. Honic. A brief 
study of televised laboratory instruction. 
Purdue University, 1959, 17 pages (mimeo- 
graphed). 

W. F. Serpert. A brief report and evalua- 
tion of closed-circuit television instruction 
in the first semester calculus course. Pur- 
due University Audio-Visual Center, 1958, 
19 pages (mimeographed). 


ERRATA 


The director, narrator, and author of the 
script for the film Six-, Seven- and Eight- 
Year-Olds-Society of Children, CP, March 
1959, p. 94, is L. Joseph Stone, and not 
Joseph E. Stone as erroneously printed. 

The film is also available for sale and 
rental from New York University Film 
Library, 26 Washington Place, New York 
3, N. Y., and other distributors. $135.00, 
rental $7.50 a day. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbam, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then oniy when the let- 
ter is interesting ape well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. 


DRUG ADDICTION IS A MALADY 


In its zeal to champion a particular point 
of view in a highly controversial field, 
Rosenthal’s review of my small volume 
(Drug Addiction: Physiological, Psycho- 
logical and Sociological Aspects, 1958; CP, 
June 1959, 4, 182-183) ignores some basic 
principles in book reviewing. 

His assertion that “Ausubel’s book seems 
to reflect [the view that] addicts are pri- 
marily criminals engaged in an immoral 
activity” is simply a misstatement of fact. 
For instance, on page 77 of my text I have 
listed six “unfortunate consequences” that 
have resulted from the “legal anachronism” 
of regarding drug addiction as a crime 
Among them I state that “little hope for 
attitudinal improvement can be anticipated 
when society adopts a punitive approach 
toward victims of a personality disorder 
and treats them as criminals” (p. 77). On 
pages 15, 76, and 113, I argue strenuously 
for the principle that “drug addiction like 
alcoholism is a disease requjring treatment 
rather than a crime requiring punishment” 
(p. 15), and recommend the “substitu- 
tion of mandatory hospital treatment for 
the present criminal status of addiction” 
(p. 113). In the face of this comment, 
Rosenthal concludes that “this volume . 
[must] _be considered with caution... . 


Scientific psychology is essentially humane.” 
To which, now, should the caution apply— 
the book or the review? 

The reviewer’s inference that I consider 
drug addiction “immoral,” because I state 
that it “is morally indefensible for society 
to legalize a vice,” is unwarranted both on 
the face of the statement itself and in the 
larger context of my position, for it ig- 
nores the elementary distinction between a 
judgment of a behavior disorder, on the 
one hand, and a judgment of society's 
tolerance of the disorder, on the other. 
Nowhere have I stated that drug addiction 
is immoral. I have said that it is a vice, 
a form of behavior harmful both to the 
individual and to society. Gluttony and 
alcoholism are similarly vices yet not nec- 
essarily immoral. When vices—vandalism, 
rape, libel and drug addiction—become 
more serious, society has an obvious duty 
to discourage them; if in the face of this 
duty it adopts a permissive attitude and 
legalizes them, then society, not the be- 
havior, is immoral. 

Dr. Rosenthal’s criticism that I have 
“limited” myself “to the concept of eu- 
phoria as the main motivational ground 
for explaining addict behavior” is another 
distortion. My classification of drug ad- 
dicts (pp. 39-54) delineates and discusses 
four main types of addicts: (a) inade- 
quate psychopaths; (6) anxiety neurotics 
and reactive depressives; (c) aggressive, 
antisocial psychopaths; and (d)_ transi- 
tory, reactive teen-age addicts with essen- 
tially normal personalities. Only in relation 
to the first category did I stress the role 
of euphoria. Sedational relief of anxiety, a 
nonspecific outlet for the expression of 
antisocial tendencies, and a vehicle for ex- 
pressing anti-adult sentiments in certain 
kinds of peer groups, I specified as the 
principal motivations in the other three 
varieties of drug addiction. 

The scholarship and achievement of a 
book have to be judged in terms of its ob- 
vious scope and purpose. A brief introduc- 
tory text requires different criteria from a 
long, advanced, detailed presentation. The 
Random House paperbound Studies in Psy- 
chology are intended to provide general 
overviews of particular fields of psychol- 
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ogy in relatively nontechnical language. 
Authors are requested to provide critical 
summaries and discussions of the relevant 
and significant research literature and to 
cite a few illustrative source materials— 
not to refer to all of the references in the 
field. In the course of only 126 pages I 
had to be extremely selective and omit spe- 
cific mention of most reference works. I 
explained this procedure on page 123 by 
saying: “In the interests of keeping the 
style of presentation as non-technical as 
possible, citation of references in the text 
was kept to a bare minimum. Only a few 
basic source materials were cited, although 
preparation of this paper necessarily in- 
volved consideration of most of the litera- 
ture on drug addiction in the English lan- 
guage through 1954.” The cut-off date was 
1954 because the volume was completed in 
the spring of 1955 though its publication 
was delayed by the transfer of the Double- 
day Papers in 
House. 


Psychology to Random 
Daviv P. AUsuUBEL 
University of Illinois 


IN DISPRAISE OF FACT? 


Helen Lynd’s new book, On Shame and 
the Search for Identity, was reviewed 
by Professor Urie Bronfenbrenner a few 
months ago (Jn Dispraise of Fact, CP, 
April 1959, 4, 114f.). I should like to re- 
sume -where the review left off. “Mrs. Lynd 
has little interest in the ‘world of facts.’ 
... In her zealous struggle against 
behavioral science, Mrs. Lynd feels she is 
wrestling with the devil and emerging vic- 
torious. ... She has mistaken both the 
adversary and the outcome. It is a losing 
fight ... for, as with Jacob, the Adver- 
sary may, in reality, be the angel of the 
Lord” (p. 115). 

I wonder on what 
viewed 


channel Professor 
this interesting 
A careful search of Mrs. Lynd’s 
book, as well as Dr. Bronfenbrenner’s re- 
view, failed to “facts” that 
Mrs. Lynd was supposed to be “in dis- 
praise of.” Rather than facts, we find in 
her book aspects of certain theories which 
were being dispraised. Dr. Bronfenbrenner 
seemed to note this in the first sentence 
of his review. However, he then proceeded 
to criticize the book by introducing such 
notions as values versus facts, and litera- 
ture versus science (as well as devils versus 
angels). These dichotomies are relevant to 
a review of Mrs. Lynd’s work only if the 
reviewer either (1) wrote the review while 
keeping his ax (rather than his nose) to 


Bronfenbrenner 
match ? 


disclose the 


the grindstone, or (2) seriously misunder- 
stood her book. 

To illustrate: Dr. Bronfenbrenner, after 
indicating that Mrs. Lynd criticized “mod- 
ern conceptions of personality,” then pro- 
posed that “the procedural and substan- 
tive bases of her critique . .. are . . . less 
those of science or even of social philoso- 
phy, than of literary criticism” (p. 114). 
Immediately supporting this opinion, there 
followed a few sentences the gist of which 
was that Mrs. Lynd’s “procedural” dis- 
cussion would alert pSychologists to the 
virtues of “loose thinking” and that her 
“substantive” analysis dealt with literature 
(Bronfenbrenner, p. 114). In pondering 
these two points, one well may wonder if 
“loose thinking” has been the “procedural” 
basis of Edmund Wilson’s literary criti- 
cism, or if Freud’s “substantive” analysis 
of Sophocles’ Oedipus trilogy was tanta- 
mount to his being a drama critic. Be this 
as it may, Dr. Bronfenbrenner eventually 
concluded, toward the end of his review, 
that Mrs. Lynd “renounces,”” by her choice 
of substance and method, the “possibility 
of scientific progress” (p. 115). 

Between these beginning and ending 
opinions one may find in the review some 
distorted glimpses of Mrs. Lynd’s book. 
As Dr. Bronfenbrenner noted in a long 
quotation from page 125 of her book, Mrs 
Lynd indeed does alert psychologists to 
the virtues of “loose thinking.” What Dr. 
Bronfenbrenner failed to note was the con- 
text that preceded it, namely, that one 
may need different methods of thinking at 
different stages of investigation, and each 
method brings with it certain risks. “Some 
phases of investigation call for emphasis 
on small-scale precision, unambiguous clar- 
ity . . . but it may impede understanding” 
(Lynd, p. 125). Other phases of investiga- 
tion may require concepts which are more 
flexible and contain “surplus meaning,” al- 
though the risk here is that one may never 
round out “systematically any of the infi- 
nitely rich observations and countless hy- 
potheses” (Lynd, p. 123). This preceding 
context shows that Mrs. Lynd’s discussion 
of “loose thinking” is not the “either-or” 
notion that Dr. Bronfenbrenner implied in 
his review. “Loose thinking” is not Mrs 
Lynd’s choice of method per se, but it may 
be her method for dealing with certain 
problems at certain phases of investigation 

Even more understanding of her position 


is obtained when we inspect more closely 
Dr. Bronfenbrenner’s actual presentation of 


the “loose thinking” quotation. As he 
quoted it (his p. 114), Mrs. Lynd said: 
“Tt is possible that at present certain kinds 
of understanding can come about only 
through the risks involved in ‘loose think- 


ing.’ .. . Some phenomena can be more 
truly described in larger and more flexible 
terms than in more minute and unyielding 
What irrelevancy did Dr. Bron- 
fenbrenner thoughtfully delete with those 
three dots? A single sentence which reads: 
“But we must bear in mind that the meth- 
ods used and the concepts developed as de- 
scribed in this chapter were not arrived at 
in any effort to avoid the rigors of system- 
atic analysis but through the necessity of 
following the implications of empirical evi- 
dence that would not permit of explana- 
tion in more confined terms” (Lynd, p. 
125). How strange to find the “implica- 
tions of empirical evidence” being consid- 
ered by Mrs. Lynd, who, as Dr. Bronfen- 
brenner assured us, “has little interest in 
the world of facts” and “renounces” by 
her choice of substance and method “the 
possibility of scientific progress”! 


ones.” 


It may be of some interest to compare 
the review with the book on several other 
points. The reviewer (referring to Mrs. 
Lynd’s page 123) stated: “Mrs. Lynd re- 
luctantly acknowledges, with regard to the 
theories she so vigorously attacks, that ‘no 
other interpretations of personality, as far 
as I know, offer as clear and coherent 
a theoretical structure.’ But, because these 
interpretations entail an incomplete 
unflattering view of man, Mrs. Lynd re- 
jects them . . (Bronfenbrenner, p. 115). 
Now for Mrs. Lynd’s words: “Each view 
mentioned here has contributed greatly to 
our understanding. . . . The question is by 
no means one of replacing them, but of 
supplementing them in order to gain more 
insight into forms of behavior they tend 
to miss” (Lynd, p. 74). “Again it must be 
emphasized that the various approaches to 


and 


the study of personality suggested here are 
not alternatives but possible supplements 
or amplifications to those discussed earlier” 
(Lynd, p. 124). This is somewhat different 
from “rejecting” them 

Dr. Bronfenbrenner Mrs. 
Lynd’s pages 204f.) that she ap- 
proved Erickson’s formulation of identity 
This contains multiple con 
notations. Dr. Bronfenbrenner satirically re- 
marked, “If the reader be somewhat baffled 
by this [multiple connotation] formulation, 
Mrs. Lynd would reassure him: ‘Its very 


(referring to 
noted 


formulation 


ambiguity, the surplus meaning it carries, 
makes it more accurately descriptive of the 
awareness of “I” that may from 
the process of integrating life experiences 


emerge 


than the narrower conceptions of self and 
ego.’ What brings Mrs. Lynd to her some- 
what paradoxical conclusion?” (Bronfen- 
brenner, p. 115). I am certain that the 
reader will not be as “baffled” by “para- 
doxes” if he will read Mrs. Lynd’s sen- 
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tences preceding the Erikson discussion 
(which gives it context), and the sentence 
immediately following it (which | should 
have enlightened Dr. Bronfenbrenner). 
Here is what Mrs. Lynd wrote before and 
after the part Dr. Bronfenbrenner quoted: 
“By implication he [Erikson] includes in 
the meaning of identity the self as subject 
and as object. ... Because of his very 
use of the double-directed term identity, 
Erikson seems to me to make a special 
contribution to the understanding of the 
way in which the various identifications 
and introjections of the developing indi- 
vidual are woven into the ‘I’ and the 
‘me’” (Lynd, pp. 204-205). Mrs. Lynd has 
simply indicated that a formulation with 
multiple connotations may best fit a prob- 
lem with multiple referents. What “baffles” 
Dr. Bronfenbrenner ? 

And, finally, the reviewer claimed: “| Mrs. 
Lynd believes] that a theory which is in- 
complete or incorrect cannot be scientifi- 
cally useful [and] that the formal proper- 
ties of a theory can be disregarded so long 
as it deals with the right content. Yet the 
fact remains that the sine qua non of a 
scientific theory is... its translatability 
into some form of empirical investigation 
which can lead to support, denial, or 
modification of the theory” (Bronfen- 
brenner, p. 115). Regarding the first group 
of assertions, I have not found these be- 
liefs—neither explicitly nor implicitly---in 
Mrs. Lynd’s book. Concerning Dr. Bron- 
fenbrenner’s sine qua non of scientific the- 
ory, one may reply with: “A theory may 
be of great value even if it does not con- 
tain a single testable hypothesis but merely 


a new way of looking at things. . . . That 
[testability] is an ultimately desirable goal 
cannot be questioned. ... But to exact 


this requirement at the very outset is to 
make the dubious assumption that scientific 
wisdom increases by steps significant at the 
OS level. In the face of such exacting 
standards . . . the would-be theorist 
is under pressure to confine himself to the 
analysis of relatively simple phenomena. 

. The most significant aspects of human 
behavior, however, are not likely to be 
found in this category, for they are charac- 
teristically elusive and multideterminate.” 

The author of these words is not Mrs 
Lynd, as the reader may have been led 
to assume, but Dr. Bronfenbrenner himself 
(Perception: An Approach to Personality, 
Blake and Ramesey, eds., Ronald Press, 
1951, pp. 208f.). It is now my turn to be 
“baffled” at the “paradoxical” position of 
Dr. Bronfenbrenner. 

Norsert L. Mintz 
Harvard University 
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